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IR Bulwer Lytton on Tuesday made a bold bid for the Foreign | then, the presence of the fleet will greatly encourage speculators. 
Office. In a speech to the Agricultural Society at Hitchin he SEIS ie sori vl 

contrived to clip and mould Conservative doctrine till it resembled} The telegraph reports new outrages in Japan. The Mission-house 

Whig policy as closely as a lay figure resembles life. It only wanted | has been attacked by armed men, and Messrs. Oliphant and Morrison 

vitality. He declared that his party were interested in the regenera-| severely wounded. ‘Two ships of war have been ordered up to 

tion of Italy, but called the Italian Cabinet the Government of Sar- | Jeddo, and Mr. Alcock is at the capital. Some apprehension appears to 


dinia, and thought the annexation of Naples doubtful both in pru-| be entertained lest the aristocratic party, from whom these outrages 
dence and in honour. He watched the constitutional progress of | proceed, should refuse redress; but there is little chanee of their 
Austria with sympathy, but was not clear whether Austria or Hun- risking the vengeance of Europe. In any case, the interests of 
gary was in the right. No true Englishman, he allowed, would | England are safe in Mr. Aleock’s hands, the more so, because while 
exult in American civil war, but then he hoped the Union would be | maintaining the validity of the treaty with a high hand, he keeps our 
broken up into fragments. His colleagues, that is, would regenerate | reckless countrymen within bounds. 

Italy, Medea-fashion, by cutting her into pieces ; and show sympathy — 
with America like an inquisitor, by sentencing the Union to cruel} The Prince de Joinville is in America: according to one account, to 
death with a “ Vade in pace.” place his child there for education ; according to Paris gossip, huut- 
ing Prince Napoleon, whom he long since threatened to call to 
account for the insults heaped in his last great speech upon the 


Some half-dozen speeches have been reported during the week, 
House of Orleans. 


but distinguished politicians are rather tiresome when they talk 
turnips, and something worse when, like Sir G. Grey, they descend to 
teetetalism. The best of the agricultural speeches has been Mr. 
Walter’s, who laughed at the Berkshire farmers for giving a prize to 
a servant who had remained thirty years in one place—a thing which 
might be creditable to a garden-chair—and a cup to the largest pur- 


The Imperial Government has recently made another blunder, 
which produced no slight irritation. Several journalists in the 
South were called upon by order from Paris to give in an account of 
their names, works, places of residence, incomes, and general posi- 
chaser of sheep. Lord Ellenborough, also, has spoken on the tion. They refused, and so great was the indignation felt at this 
Volunteer movement, advising that in action the volunteers should | demand, that the Minister of the Interior was compelled to explain. 
be thrown to the front to cover by a withering fire the charge of | He had desired to recommend one or two editors for decorations, 
the regular troops. It is not pleasant advice—very like tying a man | and had consequently endeavoured to ascertain their status, never 
to a buffer that he may break the shock of au approaching collision— | imagining that his orders would be carried out it such a style. The 
but it is thoroughly sound. The volunteers could fall back on the | explanation is almost as impertinent as the original order; but in 


regulars without much damage, but if the soldiers fell back the France, as in America just now, a journalist is regarded pretty much 
volunteers would be certain to lose their order. | in the light of a wild beast, who cannot even be fed till he has been 


| punched with a pole. 





The Bishops of London and Rochester have commenced a move- 
ment which, if not exaggerated, will be beneficial. The English 
clergy are taught most things except English, and can do most things 
except read. The bishops accordingly will compel all candidates 
to read and preach before them as part of the ordination test, and as 
bad reading is generally the result of slovenliness, and a bishop’s eye 
is a strong hint not to be slovenly, the order is unexceptionable. 
But we question the wisdom of demanding an extempore sermon. 
Most extempore sermons are as great nuisances as extempore En- | 
glish verses, and a true evangelist has need of qualities other than 


General Cialdini has addressed a letter to the municipality of Naples 
urging them to action. Ie tells them that the nineteenth century 
cannot wait, and that they must waste no more time over a discus- 
sion on language. “Naples has need of scavengers, of water, of 
easier communications, of more convenient and open thoroughfares.” 
|The municipality is to make them, and not dream of Arcadia. 
| Naples, of course, will, after its fashion, admire the “salt” in 
the letter, and go on as dirty and as lazy as before. Heavy and un- 
avoidable taxation is, we honestly believe, the only blessing which 
those of an émprovisatore. Would Dr. Tait reject St. Paul because will teach Neapolitans the value of hard work. They can toil if they 
“his bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible ?” | will, like all Southern races, but while their wants are so few they 

| will prefer basking in the sun. 





Mr. Hill, the defendant in the Rugby romance, has been com- : ’ Pe EUN Ia 
mitted for trial. His counsel, though not rebutting the charge of| The Prussian review at Dusseldorf has been well attended, and 


deserting the child—which was not strictly in court—has hinted at | the general opinion seems somewhat in this wise: The men are well 
his client’s defence. The child, he says, was not his own, and he is | dressed, well armed, and admirably drilled, but the movements are 
already instituting a suit for divorce. : too slow, and the whole organization of the army much too cumbrous . 
\ (a for the present day. The French officers in particular thought the 

The intention to coerce Mexico into decency has been demi-| manceuvres inferior to those of their own troops, while an English 
officially announced, England, France, and Spain have entered into | correspondent reports the men as harassed by superfluous move- 
& convention to compel Mexico to place her customs revenue in the | ments, such as a grand parade step with the knees lifted up, which 
hands of the consuls, F ifty per cent. will then be retained to pay | can be of no utility in the field, The strict discipline of Frederick 
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the Great has degenerated apparently into a painful martinetism, at- 
tentive to buttons and most other details, speed of motion excepted. 
The army, however, is-animated by a good spirit, and sufficiently well 
commanded. 





M. Chevalier is often so English in sentiment that we are almost 
tempted to quote him among English politicians. He has written a 
letter 1o M. Dupin, who had attacked him as a theorist, and the 
treaty with England as a concession made to win the favour of the 
British Government. The second charge M. Chevalier refutes by 
pointing to the fact that the new tariff is merely the development of 
a policy which was formally announced in 1856, but which the 
Emperor was compelled to resign by the combined opposition of 
the menaced interests. He takes occasion at the same time to enjoy 
another fling at Lord Palmerston, and tells M. Dupin that while Aes 
ideas are derived from the continental blockade, Lord Palmerston’s 
are those of 1812. 


The agitation against the Revised Code of Education has com- 
pelled Government partially to give way. The code is postponed 
until Parliament can come to a decision. ‘This concession is only 
fair, and we hope that, after debate, the pecuniary clauses will be re- 
modelled, but the principle of examination is all important. ‘The 
religious question has been disposed of by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
The manager, i.e. the clergy, can still fine the tutor one-half his 
grant for deficient religious instruction. 





Qmrrira.—The following despatch has been received in Washington 
from St. Petersburg: 

“ WASHINGTON, Sept. 8, 1861. 

“ The Russian Minister, M. de Stoeckl, had an audience of the President on 
Saturday, and read to him the following despatch : 

Translation. } “© Sr. Pererspure, July 10, 1861. 

“6M. pe Srorckt, &¢.—Sir,—From the beginning of the conflict which 
divides the United States of America, you have been desired to make known to 
the Federal Government the deep interest with which our august master was 
observing the development of a crisis which keeps in question the prosperity and 
even the existence of the Union. The Emperor profoundly regrets to see that the 
hope of a peaceful solution is not realized, and that American citizens, already in 
arms, are ready to let loose upon their country the most formidable of the 
scourges of political society—a civil war. ; ; a 

«For more than eighty years that it has existed, the American Union owes 
its independence, its towering rise, and its progress, to the concord of its mem- 
bers, concentrated under the auspices of its illustrious founder, by institutions 
which have been able to reconcile the Union with liberty. This Union has been 
faithful. It has exhibited to the world the spectacle of a prosperity without 
example in the annals of history. It would be deplorable that, after so conclusive 
an experience, the United States should be hurried into a breach of the solemn 
compet which up to this time has made their power. In spite of the diversity 
of their Constitutions, and of their interests, and perhaps even because of their 
diversity, Providence seems to urge them to draw closer the traditional bond, 
which is the basis of the very conditions of their political existence. In any 
event, the sacrifices which they might impose upon themselves to maintain it are 
beyond comparison with those which dissolution would bring after it. United 
they perfect themselves ; isolated, they are paralyzed. 

“*'The struggle which unhappily has arisen can neither be indefinitely pro- 
longed, nor lead to the total destruction of one of the parties) Sooner or later it 
will be necessary to come to some settlement, whatever it may be, which may 
cause the divergent interests now actually in conflict to coexist. The American 
nation would then give a proof of high political wisdom in seeking in common 
such a settlement before a usele8s effusion of blood, a barren squandering of 
strength and of public riches, and acts of violence and reciprocal refusals shall 
have come to deepen an abyss between the two parties of the Confederation, to 
end, definitely, in their mutual exhaustion, and in the ruin, perhaps irreparable, 
of their commercial and political power. 

“* Our august master cannot resign himself to admit such deplorable antici- 

tions. 

Pea His Imperial Majesty still places his confidence in that practical good sense 
of the citizens.of the Union who appreciate so judiciously their true interests. 
His Majesty is happy to believe that the members of the Federal Government and 
the influential men of the two parties will seize all occasions, and will unite all 
their effurts to calm the effervescence of the passions. There are no interests so 
divergent that it may not be possible to reconcile them by labouring to that end 
with zeal and perseverance, in a spirit of justice and moderation. 

“ ¢Tf, within the limits of your friendly relations, your language and your 
councils may contribute to this result, you will respond, Sir, to the intentions of 
his Majesty the Emperor in devoting to this the personal influence which you 
may have been able to acquire during your long residence at Washington, and 
the consideration which belongs to your character as the representative of a 
sovereign animated by the most friendly sentiments towards the American 
Union, This Union is not simply in our eyes an element essential to the uni- 
versal political equilibrium ; it constitutes, besides, a nation to which our august 
master and all Russia have pledged the most we ag ey for the two coun- 
tries, placed at the extremities of the two worlds, both in the ascending periods 
of their development, appear called to a natural community of interests and of 
sympathies, of which they have already given mutual proofs to each other. 

“* T do not wish here to approach any of the questions which divide the United 
States. We are not called upon to express ourselves in this contest. The pre- 
ceding considerations have no other object than to attest the lively solicitude of 
the Emperor in the presence of the dangers which menace the American Union, 
and the sincere wishes which his Majesty entertains for the maintenance of that 
great work so laboriously raised, and which appeared so rich in its future. 

“ ¢Tt is in this sense, sir, that I desire you to express yourself, as well to the 
members of the General Government as to the influential persons whom you 
may meet, giving them the assurance that in every event the American nation 
may count Upon the most cordial sympathy on the part of our august Master 
during the important crisis which it is passing through at present. 

“ Receive, Sir, the expression of my very deep consideration, 

“ 6 (Si GorrTscHAkorr.’ ” 


) 
The Secretary of State has delivered to M. Stoeckl the following 


acknowledgment : 
“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Sept. 7, 1861. 

“ The Secretary of State of the United States is authorized by the President to 
express to M, de Stoeckl, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, his profound sense of the liberal, friendly, 
and magnanimous sentiments of his Majesty on the subject of internal differences, 
which for a time have seemed to threaten the American Union, as they are com- 


municated in the instruction from Prince Gortschakoffto M. de Stoeckl, and by 
him read, by. bis Majesty's direction, to the: President of. the United States and 
the Seeretary af State. M. de Stoeck! will express to his Government the satis. 
faction with which the Government regards. this new guaranty of a friendship 
between the two countries, which had its beginning with the national existence 
of the United States. The Secretary of State offers to M. de Stoeckl renewed as- 
surances of his high consideration. 

“ M. Ed. de Stoeckl, &e.” “ Witiram H. Sewarp.” 

Our latest accounts by the mails extend to the 14th instant, but a 
telegram has been received, vid@ Cape Race, of three days later. It 
announces that General Lee had attacked the Federal entrenchments 
at Cheat Mountain, but had been repulsed with great loss; but it is 
still doubtful if this does not refer to a slight skirmish of a few days 
before. Previous to this date the most important news was the 
decision of the Kentucky Legislature, by a vote of 71 to 26, that the 
Confederates must quit the State, but that the Federalists might 
remain. This resolution was announced to Governor Magoffin, who 
is favourable to secession, but he has “ bowed to the will of the 
people,” as Americans think it honourable to do, and ordered the 
Southern troops unconditionally out of Kentucky. The advantage 
thus gained is very great, as Kentucky is, at all events, closed to the 
South. Anarehy still continues in Missouri; the papers reporting 
incessant attacks, repulses, and raids, none of which produce any 
effect but slaughter. General Fremont, however, has not begun to 
descend the river, and the rumour of his supersession is unfounded, 
|The Commissioner, Colonel Meigs, reported to have been despatched 
to his camp, has gone there as Quartermaster-General on business of 
the department, and Mr. Blair on a private affair. There is no 
proof that the proclamation freeing the slaves has been condemned, 
| or even objected to, by the Cabinet, though the democrats are irri- 
tated by its abolitionist tendency. 

On the Eastern side nothing has occurred beyond a few skirmishes 
of little importance, but experienced European officers pronounce 
Washington safe, and a plot to seize Maryland has been detected and 
frustrated. The Legislature was, it is said, to have met on the 17th of 
September, and declare the State out of the Union. On the same 
day, the Southern forces were to have entered the State, while a 
local organization took possession of Baltimore. The Cabinet, how- 
' ever, had information of the design, and ordered the arrest of the ten 


| Baltimore members of the Legislature, suppressed two pro-Southern 


papers, and ordered that the pay of the police force suspended three 
months ago from their functions should at once cease. It is believed 
that these steps will be suflicient, and that the Legislature will meet 
ina humbler mood. One of the many skirmishes reported was of 
some my oy 2000 Federalists having, in General McClellan’s 
opinion, behaved very well under a heavy fire, so well that he con- 
cludes his despatch with the remark : “We shall have no more Bull 
Run affairs.” At New York, complaints are made of tardy enlist- 
ments, and General Mitchell, in a speech on the war, said the 
Americans were far too fond of cannon with which they could hit at 
four miles’ distance, and the soldiers were clamorous for rifles which 
could be used at eight hundred yards. They should go closer. 





Fraurez.—M. Dentu, the publisher of the pamphlet Z’Zmpereur, 
Rome et le Roi denies that he knows its author, a statement which 
is just possible if he had received the imperial permission to publish 
it without knowing. That permission, however, was certainly given, 
and stamps the pamphlet as much as if its author were, as suspected, 
the Emperor himself. 

The editors of journals in Bordeaux and Marseilles have been 
ordered by the police to inform them of their names, ages, birth- 
laces, professions, children, academical degrees, means, and salaries. 
The editors refused to answer any questions save those prescribed by 
law, and so great was the outcry that the Minister of the Interior was 
compelled to explain, which he did in the Constitutionnel, thus : 

“The Minister of the Interior, in his solicitude for the press of the 
departments, thought of presenting to the Emperor some of the most 
eminent members of it for the decoration on the occasion of the 15th 
of August. But it happened that there was absolutely no informa- 
tion necessary on such occasions as to the position and personal re- 
spectability of the principal journalists of the provinces, 

“To be better informed in future the Ministry naturally applied to 
the prefects, but he really could not expect that his benevolent inten- 
tions would be so badly understood = so strangely acted upon.” 

The prefects obviously considered that, the order emanating from 
M. de Persigny, its intention mus¢ be to annoy the journalists, 
and perhaps hoped for an order to place them all under surveillance. 

A volume is about to appear, directed against the Orleanist family. 
Tn an introduction which has been circulated, the author, M. Laurent 
(de l’Ardéche), affirms that the Orleanist princes are anxious for a re- 
storation, and that they selected the moment when France interfered 
for the nationalities to manifest this wish. 

“ But when the Empire, unfolding its banner, showed its popular and national 
programme—the Crimean war, to save the European equilibrium from the nor- 
thern torrent; the campaign of Italy, to liberate a great people; the expeditions 
to China and Syria, in the interest of religion, humanity, and commerce ; the 
end of political proscriptions and — duties, to put an end to civil discord 
and prepare the welfare of the labouring classes—that day the Orleanist party 
became more enterprising. In quest of all rancour and dissatisfaction, an 
seeing its hopes foiled by the success of the Imperial policy in the East and in 
Italy, it sought and found compensation and encouragement where it had made 
until then but enemies—namely, under the roofs of chateaux and under the 
domes of basilicas. The restoration whieh it dreams of would only replace 


France under the oligarchie and retrograde Government.” 
He denies their right, on the decease of the Count de Chambord, to 
continue the Bourbon stock. 

The new and lighter tariff on English goods, fixed by the Commer- 
cial ‘Ireaty, comes into operation on 1st Oetober, and the merchants 
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complain that French towns are filled with the agents of English 
manufacturers, who offer goods at prices marvellously low—so low, 
that it is suggested the makers must submit to loss in order to obtain 
the command of the market ; ine 

The Kings of Prussia and Holland are to visit Louis Napoleon at 
Compiégne, and the Debats says the Prussian Court is inclined for a 
French alliance. It is tired of “isolation,” and though the King 
would prefer an English alliance, still England is too veremptory. 
In the same breath, however, the Dedbats asserts that Prussn will 
not recognize Italy, because in the event of war between France and 
Germany, Italy would assist France. 





Qustria —Another ministerial crisis is reported at Vienna. The 
conviction appears to gain ground that the Emperor will make con- 
cessions, and as M. von Schmerling cannot honourably lend himself 
to any project of the kind, he will be replaced. The Presse, a 
strong Centralist paper, confesses that the constitution can only be 
imposed on Hungary by force, and that a constitution foreed upon 
the people is worthless. The difliculty seems to be to find a sue- 
cessor to M. von Schmerling, the trained statesmen of Austria 
being men of the old school, and therefore unequal to the situa- 
tion. This statement, however, still requires confirmation. Mean- 
while the efforts to obtain respectable men as royal commissioners in 
Hungary, in place of the suppressed committees of counties, has 
failed, and the Reichsrath has no power to vote taxes for the whole 
monarchy, They must be had nevertheless, and accordingly will be 
levied by the Imperial authority, thus reducing the constitution to a 
farce. An order has been issued prohibiting Hungarians of every class 
from possessiug arms without a police certificate. 

Grrmany.—Prussia has been entirely occupied with the reviews at 
Dusseldorf, which have been attended by more than a hundred 
foreign officers, including Lord Clyde, General Eyre, and other 
Englishmen. All officers deputed by their Governments to observe 
the manceuvres have been maintained by the King, at his own 
expense. A military correspondent of the Zimes describes the dress 
and drill of the regiments as admirable, and they move at a quick 
step, about eight paces per minute quicker than English infantry. 
The cavalry are well mounted, but the artillery is ill supplied with 
horses and deficient in drivers, and there are only four batteries of 
breech-loading guns, not equal to the Armstrong. The infantry are 
armed with breech-loading rifles, good for S00 yards. The general 


factured silks, iron, coal, fire-arms, artillery, chinaware, and furni- 
ture. The iron is said to be equal to anything in Europe, but Italy 
wants coal. The show of sculpture is good, but too cosmopolitan, 
and the pictures are not admired. Many of them describe aneedotes 
of Austrian brutality. 

From Rome we have nothing but reports that the pamphlet 
L’ Empereur, U Italie et le Roi is authentic, and that the terms offered 
to the Pope are sovereign rank, a revenue secured by treaty, 
a guard of honour, exemption from the laws, the Vatican, the 
cathedral of St, Peter, the emnie and the Penitentiary. The 
cardinals to be selected from all countries and paid by their own 
nation—a provision which must be a pleasant one to Cardinal Wise- 
man, A rumour of the Pope’s serious illness is mentioned by the 
Paris correspondent of the Times, but it requires confirmation. 

a lhe reaction in Naples appears to have been suppressed, and 
Cialdini returns to the North. He will be succeeded by the Marquis 
Villamarina. He has addressed a letter to the municipalities of 
Naples, thanking them for the order observed at the féte of Gari- 
baldi, but concluding with a stinging reproof. The Central Govern- 
ment had lent them a loan. 

“ Naples has need of a Manicipal Guard, of nightly scavengers and carters for 
the cleanliness of streets, it has need of water an public fountains, of easier 
communications, of more convenient and more open thoroughfares, Naples, 
above all, has need of enlargement, of extension; that, overcrowded as it is, it 
may expand and breathe—new houses and new quarters are therefore indispen- 
sable. These and many other things the illustrious municipality of Naples will 
have to provide; for sure it will not be found inferior to those municipalities in 
Europe which have merited so much from modern civilization. Courage is 
necessary in deciding on a grand sphere of action, and of throwing oneself reso- 
lutely into administrative novelties. I know it. But without courage the 
public interests are badly served, and moreover, ‘ action,” if it appears new here, 
is old elsewhere, We are not entering, therefore, in a terra incognita. We are 
only following the example of others. My disposition and military habits, in- 
clining me as they do te the utmost frankness, counsel me to warn you, illustrious 
Sirs, that a voice went through the city that the municipality has dedicated 
several sessions to questions of language. It would be a great good fortune if 
the condition of your country were such as to permit these genial vecupations, 
and if Italy could present the aspect of a happy Arcadia; but in the times 
through which we are passing discussion of languages have little interest, and it 
appears to me that there is business of a much graver character to be treated. 
The treasure of the epoch is time, The nation is the jealous guardian of it, and 
demands a strict account of it from the Government, from the municipalities, 
from all the authorities, of this, its precious capital, fearing always lest it may 
be frittered away or lost. Opportunity doubles the value of every measure, and 
to-day it is not sufficient to ‘do,’ but it is of importance to ‘ do’ at the moment. 
To-day the progress of facts must’ follow close on that of ideas. To-day this 
impatience of the public is great—imperatively great. The generation which 


opinion seems to be that the formation of the regiments is too close, | created the locomotive and the electric telegraph does not know how to—cannot, 


and the movements are too slow for this day of armes de précision. 





a iy reports from Montenegro appear to be decidedly un- 
favourable, and the following gives for the first time a really intelli- 
gible account of the position. The exceptional position of Monte- 
negro “is due to the expedition of Admiral Jurieu de la Gravitre to 
the Albanian coast in 1858, whereby the Porte was prevented bring- 
ing the Prince of the Black Mountain into the clearly defined rela- 
tion of a vassal. The subsequent conference of ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople did not, however, declare that prince’s independence. 
Hence resulted, for Danilo and his sueeessor Nicholas, the very con- 
venient situation of combining in their person all the privileges of an 
independent prince, without being subject to the duties and respon- 
sibility entailed by that position. After, as before, the arrangement, 
their subjects might extend their raids and robberies to Turkish 
territory; the Porte must not, on that account, make the whole 
country responsible—because its ruler is not a sovereign in the strict 
sense of the word. But neither was Turkey permitted to pursue the 
flying depredators on Montenegrin territory, lest it should run against 
a veto of France or Russia—since the Montenegrins are not its sub- 
jects like the Bosniaks in the Herzegovina, ‘Thus, at each moment, 
the Porte had to be prepared for the intervention of a foreign Power 
in favour of this interesting tribe. Now, it is manifest that Monte- 
negro is thus marked out as the focus, the inviolable arsenal and 
asylum, whence a foreign hand may at any moment, so soon as the 
necessary mass of combustible is accumulated, set fire to the mine of 


i 
t 


( 


circulation of the Nil Durpun, 


of India, and must not. be allowed to return to his office. 
also ought to have taken far more severe notice of his conduct .Mr. 


will not—proceed slowly. 1 beg you, illustrivus Sirs, to accept the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration. 
“ CIALDINI.” 


Puland.—The Poles of Warsaw have circulated an address through- 


out the country, warning all Poles that they cannot yet rise in arms 
for their rights, but urging them to abstain from expenditure, to 
wear mourning, to decline Government service, to speak to no fo- 
reigner in German or Muscovite, to hold no communication with any 
one under Government, and to be patient. The writers speak of the 
reunion of all Poland, as far as Dantzic. 





Sndia.—The Governor-General has published a minute upon the 
He considers that Mr. Seton Karr, 
n circulating the play, erred greatly, exceeded his authority, placed 
he Government of Bengal in a position of disrespect rem that 
Mr. Grant 


irant’s excuse, however, that he only ordered the drama for the in- 


formation of the Government, is accepted, Lord Canning forgetting, 
apparently, that Mr. Grant pronounced the play ollicially “no 
libel.” 


Dame, 


Monpay, SerreMBer 23nd. 





a general South-Slavonian insurrection. Exactly in this manner has 
Prince Nicholas done his best to assist the insurrection in the Her- 
zegovina, without, however, going so far as openly to espouse its 
cause. From Montenegro the insurgents have been supplied with 
arms, ammunition, and provisions; nay, these stores have often 
enough been escorted by Montenegrins, on the occasion of their 
sorties from their mountains. But, however numerous such parties 
might be, the people, as a whole, remained wrapped in a mantle of 
neutrality; for the Prince was not responsible for the proceedings of 
‘individuals’ among his subjects. In short, for Turkey, Montenegro 
JS an enemy’s country, but also a noli me tangere”’ Omar Pasha, 
however, has blockaded the province, but is afraid to advance into it, 
as his soldiers are paniec-struck. He is endeavouring to secure dis- 
cipline, but the Servian Government is disposed to assist its friends, 
and has provided for a very large increase of its troops. The army 
Is to be raised to 45,800 infantry, 2400 horse, and six batteries, all 
supported by a landwehr of 50,000 men. The taxation has been in- 
creased to meet these new demands, and stories of a general Slave 
imsurrection, supported either by Russia or France, are repeated in 
the most serious manner from Constantinople, Vienna, and Paris. 
Statements, too, hostile to the Sultan, are very widely circulated. 

hey seem to be without foundation, but they imply that he is falling 
back upon the advisers who deceived his brother. 


_ Staly.—The King opened the exhibition at Florence on the 17th 
instant amidst great enthusiasm, The exhibition is rich in manu- 


His Royal Highness Prince Alfred sailed for Halifax from Liver- 
pool in the royal mail steam-ship Niagara, on Saturday, ae 
availed himself of the opportunity to visit some of the princip 

objects of interest in the latter place on the previous day. The steam 
tender Satellite was placed at the disposal of his Royal Highness by 
the Cunard Company, and the Prince, accompanied by the Mayor of 
Liverpool, General Sir J. Jones, Major Cowell, Mr. M‘lvas, the 
managing partner of the Cunard Company, and the chairman of the 
various dock committees, &e., proceeded up the river to the school- 
frigate Conway, where the boys manned the yards in honour of his 
Royal Highness. ‘The Prince visited the reformatory ship Akbar, 
where the 160 boys who are now on board the ship were paraded, 
and the system pursued with regard to juvenile criminals explained 
tohis Royal Highness. The party then landed at the Hereulaneum- 
quay, and visited the Mersey Steel and Iron Works, where the Prince 
inspected with interest the cannon, armour-plates, &c., in process of 
construction. Among the former is a large wrought-iron rifled 
cannon on the Somes principle, calculated to throw a bolt of nearly 
700 lbs. weight. At these works, also, is one of the largest masses 
of steel in the world, being a steam-hammer of eight tons’ weight. 
This stupendous mass is fourteen feet six inches between its upright 
supports, and has a fall in working of six feet on to an anvil of 
thirty-two tons’ weight. It was constructed at the Mersey Works 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Gray, one of the 
managing partners of the firm, The party then visited the royal 








mail steamer Niagara, in which the Prince was to sail on the follow- 
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ing day, and partook of luncheon. The Satellite then steamed down 
the river, his Royal Highness landing at the Canada-dock to inspect 
the hydraulic machinery by which the 100-feet gates are worked. The 
Canada-dock forms part of an unbroken range of docks of the largest 
size which stretches for more than four miles along the Lancashire 
side of the Mersey. ‘They contain a water space of 280 acres, and 
possess a lineal quay frontage of more than fifteen miles. Besides 
this enormous range of floating docks, there are on the Lancashire 
side of the river several large graving-docks, among which are the 
Sandon Docks, a series of six docks, each 600 feet long by &0 feet 
wide. ‘Two series of large docks are also in process of construction 
north of the Canada-dock. On the Cheshire side of the river, the 
aggregate area of the Birkenhead docks is 1664 acres, with a lineal 
quay frontage of six miles. The large graving-dock of Messrs. Laird, 
in which they propose to build the ivon-clad frigate for which their 
tender has been accepted by Government, affords ample space in 
which to build a ship 400 feet long, which can be floated out into 
the river when completed without any of the risk and trouble of a 
launch. The Prince afterwards visited the Sandon Docks, the serew- 
steamer Great Britain, the Observatory, the Prince’s Dock, St. 
George’s Hall, and the Free Library. He was also presented on 
*Change, where he met with a most enthusiastic reception. In the 
evening, his Royal Highness dined with the Mayor at the Town 
Hall. On Saturday morning his Royal Highness was accompanied 
by the Mayor to the pier, whence he was conveyed by the Satellite to 
the Niagara. On his way to the pier, the Prince received a most 
hearty greeting from the crowd assembled along his route. On part- 
ing, his Royal Highness preseuted the Mayor with his portrait carte 
de visite and a valuable ring. 

— On Saturday, being St. Matthew’s-day, the annual delivery of 
orations by the senior no hw of Christ’s Hospital took place in the 
great hall of that institution, which was crowded by a fashionable 
assemblage. In accordance with the established custom, the Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, and others of the civic authorities, formed part of 
the audience, having previously attended divine service at Christ 
Church, Newgate-street, whence they proceeded in state to the 
school. The English oration was delivered by Mr. Edward Carlos, 
first Grecian, and was much applauded. The greatest interest of the 
day, however, was attached to the recital of a poem, “'The Prince 
of Wales at the Tomb of Washington,” by Mr. James Morson, 
second Grecian. 

— The meeting of the South Staffordshire Agricultural Society 
took place on Saturday at Wolverhampton. The proceedings ter- 
minated with a dinner, to which nearly five hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen sat down. The Earl of Dartmouth presided, and among the 
company were the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Mr. W. O. Foster, 
M.P., and Mr. Weguelin, M.P. The president having given ‘The 
Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
responded for the navy, and entered especially into the question of 
flogging. He did not think the preseut condition of either of our 
great services was satisfactory : 

“ Firmness and decision were the proper remedies for such cases as had been 
recently investigated, where deadly weapons had been turned towards superior 
officers. He did not wish to throw oil on the waters or to disguise the real state 
of affairs. There had been too little discipline in the navy of late years, a conse- 
quence of the multiplication of ‘sea lawyers’—people who would argue whether 
or not they should do certain things. This lack of discipline, existing in the 
army as well as the navy, resulted from people not being properly educated. Re- 
ferring to the tragedy at Fulwood Barracks, the noble earl said he should have 
liked to see the murderer hung up or shot before his regiment. For years past 
had long tirades been delivered against the tyranny of flogging; but if a man 
entered the Queen’s service and transgressed the Articles of War, which were 
founded on justice, he ought not to complain of being punished. According to 
his experience minor punishments were not effectual, because they afforded 
opportunities for skulking to men who did not care about confinement. He 
would sanction no exhibition of temper in the punishment inflicted, but all the 
preparations made for the British service and all the valour of the men would be 
useless unless discipline was firmly maintained.” 

The president returned thanks for the toast of “Success to the 
Staffordshire Agricultural Society.” The Mayor then proposed 
“The Lords and Commons,” to which the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Mr. Foster, M.P., responded. Mr. Weguelin then spoke. After 
he preface customary on similar occasions, that he was not going to 

talk polities, he followed the equally invariable custom of talking of 
nothing but politics. His political opinions, however, did not appear 
to harmonize with those of his audience, and an avowal of his dis- 
sent from Mr. Newdegate’s eulogy of the “ family” principle was the 
signal for a perfect chorus of groaus and hisses, which continued as 
long as the speaker enaetnch , in his criticisms of Mr. Newdegate’s 
theory. As far as he could be heard, he was understood to object 
chiefly to the accumulation of land in large estates consequent upon 
the carrying to excess of the family principle. The Mayor of Wolver- 
hampton at last rushed into the fray, and energetically declared that 
if the interruptions continued, he would “make it very unpleasant 
for the parties concerned.” The extremely vague character of this 
threat rendered it of no avail whatever in quelling the disturbances, 
which, however, were somewhat allayed by a remark of the presi- 
dent’s : 

“ Permit me to interrupt the mayor, and say that I hope the only way in which 
it will be made unpleasant will be by the ladies leaving the tent, and, as we have 
avoided controversial subjects until now, I hope they will be avoided for the rest 
of the evening.” 

Mr. Weguelin then proceeded with his speech, but on again reverting 
to Mr. Newdegate and the patriarchal system, his remarks were 
summarily and decisively brought to a close by an outburst of hoot- 
ing and yelling, amid which the president left the chair, and the 


the extent of damage suffered by that vessel during her recent dis. 
astrous voyage, and it is supposed that a strict inquiry into the state 
in which she was sent to sea will be made by Captain Robertson 
head of the department. . 

— The examination of Richard Guinness Hill, on the charge of 
having made a false statement to the Rugby registrar of births and 
deaths with regard to the birth of a child, was resumed on Saturday, 
before the county magistrates, at Rugby. Evidence was taken at 
great length with regard to all the circumstances of the case, and 
the story which origmally appeared was confirmed in every particular 
but one, that one, however, being of great importance in its bearing 
on the case. Mr. Maltby, the English vice-consul at Brussels and a 
a, stated that he drew up the marriage settlements of Mrs, 

ill: 

“* The settlement provides that 1002. a year should be paid, free of all charges 

to the wife out of the gross income of the settled property, but in the event of 
the husband committing certain specified acts, then the whole gross income 
is to go to the wife. ‘The property is to be continued in trust for the benefit 
of the issue of the marriage, if any, and after the death of the survivor, 
husband or wife, is to go, subject to a juint power of appointment, among the 
children. In default of such joint appointment, it is to be subject to the 
appointment of the survivor, and if no appointment is made, it is to be divided 
equally among the children. In the event of there being no issue, the trustees 
are to hold the property in trust for the benefit of the wite absolutely in case of 
her surviving her husband. In case of the husband being the survivor, an abso- 
lute power of appointment is vested in the wife. If that power be not exercised, 
half the property goes to the husband, and the other half to those who would take 
as next of kin to the wife. The amount of property has been exaggerated. | 
believe it is about 5000J. in possession, and 9000/. in reversion.” 
At the close of the examination for the day, Mr. Philbrick, who ap- 
peared for the prisoner, remarked that when the proper time came he 
would give a complete answer to the charge against his client, and 
expressed a hope that in the mean time the press would abstain from 
commenting on the proceedings. He added, that the brother of the 
prisoner, a clergyman in Hertfordshire, was only prevented by illness 
from attending that day to offer bail. The inquiry was then adjourned 
until Wednesday, and the prisoner was removed in a cab by the 
poliee. An attack was made upon him by the crowd who had as- 
sembled outside, and it was with great difficulty that the police could 
protect him from rough treatment. 

— A large meeting of metropolitan teachers was held at the 
Whittington Club on Saturday, “to take into consideration the 
new minutes of the Committee of Council on Education.” Mr, 
Randall, head master of St. James’s School, Westminster, presided, 
and opened the proceedings in a speech of considerable length. 
While acknowledging the great things which had been done for edu- 
cation by the Committee of Council, he regretted the duty which had 
been forced upon the meeting, of putting themselves in direct anta- 
gonism to that body. No one could have supposed from Mr. Lowe’s 
speech in the House of Commons of the llth July, that any such 
coup @ Etat as the minute under consideration was meditated by Go- 
vernment ; yet within a month they had by that minute so mutilated 
and defaced the old system under which so much good had been done, 
that — one of its original features was recoguizable. ‘The 
changes made by the minute were briefly these : 

“The grants for books, maps, diagrams, and scientific apparatus were with- 
drawn. The grants on drawing certificates were done away witb. The grant 
of 1002. per annum to lecturers in training institutions was abolished. The sum 
of 6500. set apart for pensions for poor worn-out teachers was withdrawn; and 
last, though not least, the money value on certificates of merit was destroyed, 
Such were the omissions. What were the additions? They were to keep a log- 
book, and in lieu of the stipends which had hitherto been paid to the teachers 
they were to get 15s. for each child who satisfied the inspectors in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and who fulfilled the various conditions under which the 
capitation grant could be claimed. It was to be noticed that the children were 
classified according to age, and this he regarded as unsafe and unsound. From 
the conditions laid down in Group IV., it would seem that the committee was of 
opinion that the education of a child was concluded at the mature age of eleven. 
(Laughter.) The managers would svffer pecuniarily unless they sent these 
children adrift. According to the minutes, babes and infants from three 
years of age would have to pass an examination before the inspector before 
the capitatio grant could be claimed on behalf of infant schools. (Zaughter.) 
A babe before it could distinctly articulate, when it could just lisp ‘ daddy,’ was 
required to read a narrative in monosyllables—it was a pity that they did not 
say ‘with ease and fluency of expression’—(laughter )—to write letters on a black 
board and figures on a slate. This absurdity had not emanated from the Royal 
Commissioners, who had recommended that, provided infant schools were effi- 
ciently conducted, the capitation grant should id without the examination 
of babes and sucklings. The public had great difficulty in understanding the 
details of the question; but he would put the case so that it could be understood 
by all who knew the difference between right and wrong, between good and bad 
faith. He would allude to the withdrawal of the augmentations on certificates 
of merit. The Committee of Council, in 1846, decreed that the schoolmaster 
who passed a Government examination, and whose school was favourably reported 
on by the inspector, should receive sums varying from 15/. to 30/. annually. 
That regulation had been submitted to the House of Commons by Lord Jolin 
Russell, and on the faith of it being carried out many persons had entered the 
scholastic profession. By the withdrawal of that grant, one-fourth of their 
incomes had been swept away, and he characterized the proceeding as an unfair 
breach of faith.” (Applause. " A 
In conclusion, he called upon the meeting to throw aside all minor 
differences, and unite with vigour and energy to prevent the scheme 
of Mr. Lowe from being carried out. Mr. Langton, B.A., president 
of the London Association of Teachers, moved the first resolution : 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the ‘ revised code or regulations’ issued 
by the Committee of Council on Education will be productive of serious injury to 
the education of the labouring classes of this country, inasmuch as it will lower 
the standard of attainment, and impair the efficiency of elementary schools. 

Mr. Eaton, honorary secretary to the London district of Church 
Schoolmasters, seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously amid loud cheers. Other resolutions were subsequently 
adopted, among which were the two following : 

“That the estimate of pecuniary aid henceforth to be granted to elementary 





meeting separated. 
— The Marine Department of the Board of Trade has demanded 


schools (as given in the Code, page 8, note) is fallacious.” 
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What the withdrawal of the augmentation grants paid to certificated teachers 
+5 not only an injustice to those whom the Government have induced to enter the 
0 aisha by oderin additional emoluments on ‘account of their acquirements’ 
Pride Mr. Lowe's rl to a deputation of the Associated Body of Church School- 
masters, July 4, 1860), but also a violation of the principles upon which public 
engagements should be based. ee Pee 

~— The Commissioners of National Education in Ireland have just 
issued their annual report. The number of children on the rolls in 
the course of the year 1860 was 804,000, who were taught in 5632 
schools. The average number at one time, 510,638 ; the average 
daily attendance, 262,253. Of 165,794 children examined in read- 
ing, 38 per cent. read the second book of lessons correctly, and 19 
per cent. were able to read the third, or higher, class of lessons with 
ease and intelligence. Of 91,984 examined in writing, 38 per cent. 
could write on paper fairly, and 18 per cent. with ease and freedom. 
Of 128,910 examined in arithmetic, 29 per cent. could set down cor- 
rectly a sum of seven places of figures, 47 per cent. could work a 
sum in subtraction, 23 per cent. a sum in compound division, and 13 

er cent. were able to solve questions in proportion or practice. 

Vith the exception of the arithmetic the above centesimal proportions 
are exclusive one of the other. 

— The members of the Orange societies of Liverpool had a grand 
dinner on Tuesday. They assembled, to the number of 1200, early 
in the morning, and proceeded by two special trains from the Birken- 
head terminus to Ruaben, whence they walked in procession to Plas 
Madoc, the beautiful seat of Mr. Whalley, M.P. for Peterborough, on 
whom, it will be recollected, the mantle of Mr. Spooner appeared last 
session to have fallen. They were then addressed by Mr. Whalley in 
a tone of the most red-hot Protestantism, after which they dispersed 
about the park until about one, when they sat down to a substantial 
dinner provided at the expense of Mr. Whalley. After dinner their 
host anounced his intention of making over to a committee of the 
Orange societies a large building known at present as Trem Tower, 
to be used for such strictly Protestant purposes as the committee 
might think fit. The name of the tower was also changed from 
«rem Tower” to “ King William Tower.” 

— The Warrior made her first sea-going trip on Thursday with the 
most complete success in every respect. Her engines worked 
splendidly, and with very little vibration. She answered her helm 
peer instantaneously, and the predictions of the alarmists that 
the smoke from the guns on the main deck would be so con- 
fined by the narrow ports as to nearly suffocate the men, were 
completely upset by the result of two salutes of fifteen guns, 
with which the flags of Admiral Johnstone at Sheerness and the 
Admiral in command at Portsmouth were greeted. Some ide¢ 
of the enormous size of the machinery required for the propulsion of 
the noble frigate may be gathered from the following figures. The 
total weight of all the machinery is 840 tons. The screw is of gun- 
metal, 20 feet in diameter, and weighs 20 tons, and is connected 
with the engines by a series of shafts, each 26 feet long by 18 inches in 
diameter. ‘lhe engines, of 1250 nominal horse-power, are really of not 
less than 6000 horse-power. Each cylinder is 9 feet 4 inches in dia- 
meter, and they require for their joint services the evaporation of 16,250 
gallons of water per hour. The main steam-pipe is 2 feet 8 inches 
across, and the condensers are each 15 feet long by 12 feet broad and 
9 feet high, and each of them are supplied with a 9-foot pipe for 
admitting the steam to a 7-inch pipe for conveying the hot water to 
the boilers. The boilers are 10 in number, and are heated by 40 
furnaces. Each boiler contains 440 tubes through which the flames 
pass, and when filled contain 19 tons of water. The weight of the 
piston and parts connecting it with the crank is 13 tons, and it is 
driven 4 feet backwards and forwards at each stroke, at the rate of 
50 revolutions a minute, which is equivalent to driving 13 tons more 
than 400 feet inaminute. No part of the machinery is sufficiently 
above the water-line to be exposed to any danger whatever from 
shot, and the cylinders are 7 feet below. ‘The consumption of coal 
required for full steaming is calculated at about 125 tons for the 2+ 

‘ours. 
Turspay, SerremMBer 24TH 

— The Stow-on-the-Wold and Chipping Norton Agricultural 
Society held their 21st annual meeting at Stow on Thursday. In 
the evening, the members dined together at the Unicorn Hotel, 
Lord Northwick in the chair. Mr. J. H. Langton, M.P., proposed 
the health of the chairman, and Lord Northwick responded : 

“He entirely agreed with the remarks which had been made by the Rev. Mr. 
Witts, respecting the awarding of prizs to honest and industrious labourers, for 
he was much struck, in distributing the prizes, with a boy 15 years of age, who 
had been in service seven years and a half, and who must therefore have com- 
menced work when he was only seven years old. He asked a great many of the 
candidates whether they could read and write, and he was glad to say that all of 
them replied in the affirmative, and that fact proved that education was making 
rapid progress in the agricultural districts. He agreed with Mr. Witts that the 
development of the mental power of the labourer was far more important than 
his Pipeleal powers; and when they considered the manner in which steam was 
being applied to the operations of agriculture, it was still more important that 
they should have an intelligent and educated class of labourers, For his own 
part, he attached great importance to the prizes given to the labourers, and it 
Was a question for the society to consider whether they could not be advantageously 
increased. He hoped the use of machinery would be greatly extended, for he 
believed that the labourers, instead of being injured, would be benefited by its 
introduction. Many labourers, instead of earning 1s. 6d. a day, were now enabled 
to earn 3s. a day; and he was glad to know that the great mass of the labouring 
population looked with favour upon the extended use of machinery in their 
arming operations. At the same time, it would always happen that a great 
Part of the farm-work must be done by hand, such as thatching and hedging. 
Another subject which was worthy their careful consideration was the improve- 
Tent of the dwellings of the cottagers. (Hear, hear.) He was firmly con- 
vinced that cottages should never be built with less than three bedrooms, be- 
cause the labourer could let one if he did not require it for his own use. The 
question, however, was, could cottages be built so as to prove remunerative to 


the landlord? It might be said they would not pay, so far as regarded the actual 
interest of the money spent in their erection, but he was quite sure that the 
would pay indirectly, for he would ask any gentleman whether it was not wom 
while to spend a small sum of money if by that means he could improve the 
character and condition of the labourers in his employ.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Langston, M.P., in acknowleding the toast of the successful 
competitors, also spoke to the same effect, and, after afew toasts had 
been disposed of, the proceedings terminated. 

— * Africanus” writes to the Zimes in defence of Mr. du Chaillu 
against his assailants, especially Dr. Gray and Mr. Walker. Dr. Gray, 
who is keeper of the stuffed animals in the British Museum, in- 
cluding, of course, the great Gorilla, addressed a letter to the 
President of the Zoological Section of the British Association, as- 
serting that it was clear from the way in which the vertebra of the 





j animal were shattered, that it was shot from behind, and not, as Mr. du 

Chaillu says, in front. Dr, Gray’s examination, however, took place 
j after the animal had been set up in its present position, while Pro- 
| Sesser Owen and Sir Philip Egerton, an experienced deer-stalker, who 
lexamined the animal before it was set up, are perfectly convinced of 
ithe truth of Mr. du Chaillu’s statement. Dr. Gray then tri- 
| umphautly adduced the fact that a Mr. Walker, to whom Mr. du Chaillu 
jhad referred in support of his veracity, had written a letter to a 
London newspaper denouncing him as a scandalous impostor. This, 
however, does not appear to have really been the ease. The Walker 
who wrote the letter in question is K. B. Walker, a trapper at the 
Gaboon, while the gentleman referred to by Mr. du Chaillu is the 
| Rev, William Walker, of Georgia, formerly a missionary at the 
{Gaboon, and who has expressed his gratification at being able to 
|‘ testify to the truth” of the statements contained in Mr. du-Chaillu’s 
ibook. Besides, R. B. Walker himself, strange to say, can be ap- 
pealed to as having given the strongest possible testimony in support 
of those statements, the truth of which he now seeks to impeach. 
In a letter of his from the Gaboon, dated 1859, and read by his own 
brother-in-law at a meeting of the Ethnologiecal Society last spring, 
R. B. Walker says: “ He” (Mr. du Chaillu) 

“Isa very nice little fellow, and he will amuse you with his description of 

tribes and people who never yet have been seen by another white man but him- 
self. As you will see him in a few months, | will not forestal him by recording 
any of his adventures here. He is no boaster, and I for one place confidence in 
all he has told me, and | consider that what he relates may be relied on.” 
In his letter of last week, R. B. Walker says: “TI, in common with 
most persons, doubt that Mr. du Chaillu ever killed, or assisted to 
kill, a Gorilla.” In his letter dated May 5, 1859, he says: “I pre- 
sume he is about the only European who has seen the Njena, or 
Gorilla, in its wild state, and killed it himself.” © Africanus” refutes 
the other charges of R. B. Walker in an equally satisfactory mauner, 
and concludes by remarking that, 

“Uuless gifted with a very thick skin, unless—to use a term of natural 
history—pachydermatous, one would not, after such revelations as these, wish 
to be in the skins of John Edward Gray and R. B. Walker. One of your con- 
temporaries calls on Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor Owen to apologize to 
the public for introducing Mr. du Chaillu to it. These eminent men need take 
no trouble on the subject, for the opponents of Mr, du Chailla have by their 
plunders not only relieved them from all responsibility, but justified their pro- 
tection.” 

— The Earl of Ellenborough spoke at Gloucester last week on 
the subject of the national defences. ‘The occasion was a banquet 
le ith which the meeting of the Gloucestershire County Rifle Asso 
jciation was brought to a close, and at which his Lordship presided. 

In proposing the toast of “The Volunteers,” with which he coupled 
ithe names of Lord de Grey, Minister of War, and Colonel McMurdo, 
| Inspector-General of Volunteers, he said . 

“ Gentlemen, when we speak of the Volunteers as a body, let us recollect how 
they were originated. They originated not with the Government, but with the 
people. (Cheers.) They originated in the intuitive perception of a coming 
|danger entertained by the people, in which they were not led by the Government, 
ja danger which might possibly have been unseen by the Government, but against 
— the Government had certainly taken no precautions—periimps they could 
|not. That movement, begun by the people, has been continued by the people, 
|It is at the present moment unimpaired, and I most earnestly trust that the 
whole country will show in the imaintenance of that force that perseverance 
| which is one of the first of public virtues, and also the first of military virtues. 
| Without that perseverance in its support—if there be any lukewarmuess or any 
| falling back, depend upon it we shall make things worse than they were when 
i that force was established, and bring on at an accelerated pace the very evil it 
was formed to avert. (Cheers.) We have met here this week to bestow honours 
land prizes on persons of the Volunteer force who have distinguished themselves 
|in shooting, and a most excellent object it is; but I think my gallant friend near 
me will tell you that troops disciplined—discipline even with inferior accuracy of 
aim in the fiell—are of more value than the most perfect accuracy of aim without 
| discipline. ( Cheers.) No troops are of real value to a general unless he can move 
them where he pleases ; unless he can place them in positions which he knows they 
will defend without assistance ; unless he can rely on them entirely ; and my gallant 
|friend also knows that no man could do this if his troops have not discipline. I 
recollect that the gallant Sir Charles Napier, who knew better than any man in 
|his day, saying ‘ Enthusiasm runs away.’ This is rather a strong expression, 
although we have seen something of it in America, But at the same time it oc- 
jcurred where the men possessed great courage, and had the greatest accuracy of 
aim; and yet they ran away because they had no discipline, Now, I speak to 
soliders, and you know it; you are perfectly well aware that the great and im- 
proved range of artillery and rifles, and the greater accuracy in the use of those 
weapons of destruction, make great changes necessary in the movements of the 
troops in the presence of the enemy. It is impossible to bring them near to the 
enemy in masses without being destroyed if exposed to the fire of their rifled guns, 
The victory is won if you bring the enemy near enough to pound him with your 
rifled guns. It is therefore absolutely necessary in future warfare, partly b 
every possible advantage which genius points out—for books of practice don't 
teach—of every peculiarity, of every accident of ground, but above all to cover 
the advance of the masses which are to strike the decisive blow by the bayonet 
by an impenetrable line of fire that conceals their movements. If you do not do 
that, you may fight well, but you cannot win the victory. That must be obtained 
not by assembling in companies, but in battalions, and even brigades, and it is 
only, I fear, by the assistance of the Government that the Volunteers can ob- 
jtain a proficiency of movement in the field that will make them of use to a 
general. I do trust, therefore, that the Government, aware of the fact, will in 
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the next session of Parliament take measures for the purpose of giving the | 


Volunteers that efficiency. Gentlemen, I cannot express in terms sufficiently 
strong how absolutely essential I think it is to give the greatest possible 
efficiency to the Volunteers in masses. It is idle, however, to conceal it 
from ourselves that we have no certain superiority at sea. More than that, 
even if we had, the discovery of steam and its application to navigation 
renders the combination in the movements of fleets nearly as certain as 
combinations in the movements of troops, and this will give power to a foreign 
nation to effect an invasion if it is determined to do so, running all risks. (//ear.) 
We must consider, then, that not only is invasion at al! times possible, but that 
under certain circumstances it will take place, and the battle will be decided by 
fighting on the soil of England. Now, it is not enough that we have a force able 
to repel any enemy that may attack us, but we ought to have a force able to 
deter an enemy from making an attack. (Cheers.) You see detailed in the 
newspapers what three months of war has produced in America. We see how all 
commercial transactions have been paralyzed, how all the relations of society 
have been destroyed, and how complete is the disruption throughout that 
country. What would the effects of war be in England, where we are in a more 
artificial state? What would be the effect here of the presence of a foreign army 
even for a fortnight? The cost of the presence of a foreign army, even for a fort- 
night, would be greater even than the amount of a year’s revenue. I assume 
that it is absolutely necessary to be prepared, be the cost what it may, and | 
know that any honest man who applies his mind to the purpose of the reduction 
of useless and crotchety expenditure may find the means of paying for the 
yo necessary to our existence, without imposing any further taxes, 

say that, cost what it may, there must be found means of giving effi- 
ciency to the Volunteer force; it must be given, for without it the country 
is not safe. I rejoice in the existence of this force, and I rejoice also 
in the revival of that ancient spirit which prevailed in distant times through- 
out this country. The rifle has taken the place of the bow. There are butts 
in every town and in every village; and, more than that, you see the com- 
panies and battalions now formed, «s in ancient times, composed of the men who 
gained the great victories to which we look back with so much pride. The 
country gentlemen are now at the head of the movement, as they were, and as 
they should be, and the men in the ranks know these gentlemen not only as 
their officers, but also as individuals. The Volunteer force is a band of brothers 
which must succeed under any difficulty to which it may be exposed. (Cheers.) 
I do hope that the country gentlemen, and every one of those who have assumed 
the military dress, and have taken on themselves the responsibility of command- 
ing men in the field, will adhere to their first determination, pom endeavour to 
make themselves capable of performing al! the duties of their position, and so 
return te confidence of all who serve under them. I feel that I am speaking in 
the language of the constitution of this country, and I assure you I speak the 
language dictated by the feeling of every gentleman engaged in this movement, 
when I say in all times, and in all circumstances, but more especially in the cir- 
cumstances which portend danger, the proper position of every gentleman is in 
the front of the battle. (Loud cheers.) You understand, therefore, what your 
mission is as Volunteers. It is so to perfect yourself in discipline as to be able to 
throw an impenetrable veil of fire before the movements of the regular troops 
by whom you are supported, to enable them by acting with the decisive bayonet, 
the favourite weapon of your country, on the ranks of the enemy, to obtain the 
victory. Gentlemen, I congratulate you on your adoption of the military pro- 
fession. It is the first of all professions. ‘The first profession I have always 
considered isthat of the soldier, and the first of all rewards is military honour.” 

Loud cheers.) f 
— Government has notified its intention of permitting fac-similes 


of the parts of the Domesday Book relating to each county to be | 
maide by photography, in the same manner as that already pub- | 


lished for Cornwall. ‘The publication will, however, not be extended 
to any county until a guarantee of the sale of a sufficient number of 
copies to defray the cost of its production has been received. Such 





continued by horse-power, and in a few instances by steam-engine, at 
the rate of from a few inches to 10 feet in a day. The rock con. 
tains layers of flintstone, sandstone, and sulphate of iron, but con. 
sists chiefly of soapstone, from which the oil is generally obtained, 
There are hundreds of wells already sunk, and it is said that 
before January the number will have reached 500. At pre. 
sent the oil is conveyed to Wyoming in flat-bottomed boats 
which are dragged by oxen along a species of mud canal, in which 
they alternately float and slide over the mud for four miles, when 
their cargo is transferred to waggons, in which it is taken on to 
Wyoming. The only road to Black Creek from Wyoming at present 
is extremely rough, and almost impassable in bad weather, but is in 
process of being repaired and a of more use by a contractor 
who is laying down a plank-road all the way. A charter for a railway 
has also been obtained, and the place will soon be connected with the 
main line by a branch from Wyoming. ‘The tratlic will be very great, 
as at present the daily yield of oil, at the lowest estimate, is 3000 
barrels, and will be greatly increased before long. Of the extent to 
which this substance will come into use, it is simply necessary to say 
that refined toilet soap, candles superior to wax, oil which gives a 
light superior to gas, and the best oil for machines yet known, are 
all to be manufactured from it. 


Tuurspay, Serrember 26TH. 

— The Great Eastern is at length moored safely in Cork harbour, 
to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
who have been in a great state of suspense for the last few days in 
consequence of rumours to the effect that the captain, having pre- 
viously commanded a Galway ship, would probably take her to that 
harbour. While Irishmen with one voice rdise the ery of “ Justice 
to Ireland!” they have clearly not yet agreed among themselves as 
to the proper apportionment of that justice among themselves. 
However, the question is settled now, and great is the enthusiasm of 
Cork. One-half the population appear to be on board of the great 
ship, or going round her in steamers, while the half who remain at 
home occupy themselves in the composition of triumphant jubilations 
on the rome recognition of the merits of their “ noble waters, so well 
worthy of the motto ‘statio bene fida carinis,” &c. &c. Prince 
Alfred arrived at Queenstown in the Niagara on Monday, and while 
the ship was waiting for the special mail train from Dublin, sailed 
about the harbour in the yacht Argus, which was placed at his dis- 
posal by Admiral Talbot and Commander Yelverton. His Royal 
Highness, finding that a great number of the passengers detained on 
board the Great Eastern, including a large proportion of ladies, were 
desirous of continuing their voyage in the Niagara, with great kind- 
ness offered to give up his large apartments for their accommodation, 
and rough it himself. Itis stated, as a proof of the immense strength 
of the Great Eastern, that after all the frightful tossing she has ex- 
perienced, every door in the ship works as freely on its hinges as 
when she left Liverpool, thereby showing that her hull remains free 
from the slightest strain. 

— The Government of India has issued a resolution as to the 








a guarantee has been given by a few gentlemen of Cheshire, and | supply of cotton. After stating the conviction of Government that, 

Colonel Sir H. James, of the Ordnance Survey, to whom the work wile the stimulus of high prices alone will prove sufficient of itselr 

is entrusted, will commence the to rapidly extend the production of cotton in India, it will re- 

Ss : | quire other influences to create any considerable improvement in its 

we! Wepyespay, SerreMBeR 25TH. | quality, it is expedient for Government to take such steps to promote 

— A soiree was held at Bedlington on Friday last, in aid of the ithe latter object as are not inconsistent with the resolution of the 
funds for the purchase of a piano for the village schoolroom, The | 90th February last, it is provided as follows : 

Rev. C. T. Whitley, are of the parish, presided, and Sir George| ., 4. In furtherance of these views the Governor-General in Council has re- 

Grey addressed the meeting at some length. After some remarks solved to offer prizes for the production of cotton during the two next years— 

on the coal production of the neighbourhood, he reminded his audi- | that is to say, in the current season of 1861-62, and in the subsequent season of 





ence of their advantages in possessing the schoolroom they were 
then assembled in. He said, with regard to the subject of intem- 
perance which had been brought before them by the chairman, 

“Mr. Whitley had alluded to the intemperance which prevailed, in not one 


but all classes, many years ago. It was a most gratifying circumstance that that | 


habit of intemperance had greatly, he hoped, diminished ; and he had a hearty 
sympaily for those who, by any means which they thought were likely to effect 
their object, were endeavouring to wage a war against a habit—he might call it 
sin—which was the fruitful parent of misery and crime. 
he had much more faith in the counter-attraction of good schools, of meetings 
like the present, of reading-rooms, of innocent, useful, and instructive amuse- 
ments, and occupations placed within reach of the masses of the community, 
than he had in any legislative restrictions and prohibitions.” 

He concluded by urging upon those present the necessity of ex- 
erting themselves to make the utmost use of the advantages held out 
to them. 

— The Toronto Leader recently contained an interesting account of 
the Canadian oil region. At adistance of twenty-four miles from the 
Wyoming station of the Great Western of Canada Railway is the 
township of Enniskillen, in which the most productive oil wells in 
America are situated. The township is about 1] miles square, and 
at its extreme south end a creek runs through the oil-producing 
district, which is called after it “ Black Creek.” The township is 
only partially cleared, very level, and the soil a stiff clay. Along 
the banks of the creek are wells every few rods, and in every stage 
of progress. Some of them are what are called surface wells, 
and are only sunk to the rock. Sometimes, when within a few feet 
of the rock, the oil rushes in with great force, and has been known 
to fill wells, 50 feet deep and 5 feet square, to the very brim, and 


flow over ina stream, wasting hundreds of barrels, The oil from | 


these wells is thick, and more dificult to deodorize than that from 
the rock wells, but when refined makes the best oil, both for lighting 
and lubricating purposes. ‘The rock wells are generally bored with 


an auger till they reach the rock, a distance of from 40 to 70 feet. 
Piping is then driven down on to the rock, and the drilling is 


But he must say that | 


1862-63. 

“ Three prizes of 10,000 rupees each will be given in each season—one in the 
Presidency of Fort William, one in the Presidency of Madras, and one in the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

“ 5, For the current season the conditions will be as follows: 

“ A. The prize in each Presidency will be given for the largest quantity of 
cotton, combined with the best quality, which shall be grown upon any one estate 
within the Presidency during the season of 1861-62, and which shall be brought 
for shipment to any port in or before the month of June, 1862. 
| “B. Any district in the interior will be considered to have a claim to compete 
for the prize in that Presidency to the port of which it is intended to send the cotton 
| for shipment. 

“©. The extent of ground under cultivation must not be less than 30 acres, 
all belonging to one property, or cultivated by one superintendent. 
| ©], The fulfilment of the last-named conditions must be certified by the chief 
| revenue officer of the district in which the estate is situate, or by any other 
agents specially recognized by the Government for that purpose, 

“ These last two rules are intended to prevent the prize being given to a selec- 
tion of picked samples from a large area, which would require none of the care 

| or attention to the general cultivation of the plant which it is the desire of 

| Government to encourage. 

| E, The prizes will be awarded by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, respectively, if the gentlemen representing those bodies 

| will consent to undertake the task. 

“ F. A sealed sample of the cotton must be sent by each competitor to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the consignment to which the prize is awarded will 
afterwards be inspected by the Chamber and verified as corresponding with the 
sample. In case of its being desired to ship the consignment at an outport, 
the inspection of it will be made by some person specially appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

| G. Each sample must be accompanied by a full and clear statement by the 
grower of the system which has been pursued in the cultivation, with an accurate 
and detailed account of all the expenses incurred. / 

“ H. Any subsidiary rules which may be found requisite will be laid down by 
| the Chambers of Commerce. 
| 6. All public officers whose assistance may be sought in respect to the con- 
| ditions of the 4th rule, or for any other object, are enjoined to give their cordial 
| co-operation in carrying out the intentions of Government. a 
“ By order, Ke. “W. GREY, me 
| “ Secretary to the Government of India. 
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The limit to Government interference laid down by the resolution 
of February 20th, is as follows : ‘ - ; 

“ That no measure which places Government in the position of the private 

stalist, cultivator, or speculator, or which in any way interferes with private 
a > can be otherwise than permanently injurious in itself and detrimental 
poor object in view. Therefore, all attempts to stimulate cultivation or labour 
by any exertion of Government authority, directly or indirectly, are out of the 

nestion. The sarue objection will apply to model farms and experimental culti- 
eiios conducted by officers of Government.” — 

— The ease of Vincent Collueci came on at the Central Criminal 
Court on Wednesday. Mr. Sleigh, who, with Mr. Giffard, appeared 
for the prisoner, had previously applied that the letters, which formed 
the subject of the trial, should be placed in his hands, as they were 
essential to the defence. Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., who, with Serjeant 
Parry and Mr. F. H. Lewis, conducts the prosecution, opposed the ap- 

lication, on the ground that the contents of the letters could not by 
any possibility be relevant to the inquiry as to the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner; and it was believed that the only object for seeking 
to having copies of the letters was to intimidate the prosecutrix or to 

atify idle curiosity ; and under these circumstances he asked the 
Bourt not to accede to the application. Mr. Sleigh said that Mr. 
Keene, who had been originally retained as counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, but was absent on his circuit as revising barrister for the 
county of Norfolk, and who had a perfect knowledge of Italian, 
had expressed his opinion that it was of great importance that 
the letters should be produced. Mr. Justice Keating said he would 
look over the letters himself, and if there were any of them 
which he considered material to the defence, he would order that 
copies of such should be handed over to the prisoner’s counsel.—Dr. 
David Griffiths Jones was also tried on the charges of perjury, of 
having forged and uttered a will purporting to be that of Mrs. Sophia 
Bellis. The prisoner pleaded guilty to the first charge, and Sergeant 
Ballantine, who conducted the prosecution for the Crown, stated that 
he had come to the conclusion, after attentive consideration, that 
there was not sufficient evidence to support the second charge, and 
he should therefore propose to withdraw it. After some discussion 
the second charge was withdrawn, and judgment upon the first post- 
poned until the following morning. 

— The adjourned examination of Richard Guinness Hill was con- 
cluded at Rugby, on Wednesday. Further evidence was taken, and 
Mr. Philbrick addressed the magistrates for the prisoner. Ile con- 
tended that the prosecution was instituted by his wife from motives 
of personal revenge and malignity. With regard to the prisoner’s 
alleged seen interest in the suppression of the child, Mr. Phil- 
brick said : 

“ What were the facts? Under the trusts of the marriage settlement Mr. 
Hill had a life interest, of which no children, however numerous, could deprive 
him, in the whole of the fund; so that any interest which he might have in con- 
cealing the birth of a child must be some ulterior interest to arise after his death. 
If there were no children of the marriage, and the wife survived, the property 
was to go to her absolutely ; whereas if Mr. Hill outlived her he was to take half 
of the fund, and the other half was to go to her next of kin. There remained 
the very material fact that the right of Mr. Hill, in case he survived, to take half 
of the settled fund, was subject to an absolute power of appointment on the part 
of the wife. If she survived, she had the fund absolutely; while, if Mr. Hill 
survived, by a single stroke of her pen she could prevent him from touching 
one penny without her consent. It followed that all attempts to suppress the 
child must be useless. Mr. Hill must have known that unless his wife consented 
to the suppression of the child—unless she became a partner in his guilt—he 
would never get a single shilling of the settled property. Thus the prosecution 
recoiled with a fearful rebound upon the wife and her advisers; because if Mr. 
Hill were to profit by the snppression of the child he could only do so, under the 
terms of the marriage settlement, with the full knowledge and consent of his 
wife. It was worthy of remark that the 14,0002. a year of the first published 
accounts had dwindled down to 14,0002. in bulk. The fact was, however, that the 
capital did not amount to 14,0002, for the stamp on the marriage settlement 
would not cover a larger sum than 80007. But he had shown that Mr. Hill could 
have no pecuniary motive without full complicity on the part of his wife.” 

Mr. Philbrick also maintained that it was manifestly impossible that 
the consignment of the child to London could have been made with- 
out the connivance of Mrs. Hill. He would not then enter into the 
exact nature of the motives which induced Mrs. Hill to act thus, as 
he was unwilling that those who represented her should know the 
strength of the evidence which Mr. Hill would bring in support 
of a charge of adultery against his wife, which would be investj- 
gated in due course before Sir Cresswell Cresswell. As to the actual 
charge then before the magistrates, he contended that as the 
registrar, to whom the alleged false return was made, had been, 
when relieving officer, detected in serious defalcations and irregulari- 
hes in is accounts, and as he had been dismissed from his office as 
registrar on account of inaccuracies in the very same register 
m which was the entry in question, the authenticity of that re- 
ee - entirely destroyed, and no criminal proceedings could be 
ounded upon it. 

In conclusion, he hoped the magistrates would not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of saying that the defendant ought not to be committed for trial. No harm 
could be done, because it would still be open to the prosecution to present a bill 
to @ grand jury if they pleased, while a great injustice would be avoided. He 
had Shown that the alleged pecuniary motive on the part of Mr. Hill had no 
existence; that Mrs. Hill herself must have been from first to last cognizant of 
told hee gf aine on with the child, especially since the girl Parsons must have 
ae bel meg ge oh so —_ = that - re was not the 
the register-beek thm KI int ~ usta kes _ . appt aed = the face ot 

gister-b re th rk of Mr. Hill, whose own signature was in all 
Hil a genuine. For these reasons he trusted the magistrates would spare Mr, 
Me” 1@ Inconvenience, anxiety, aud expense which a trial must entail upon 


After about five minutes’ consultation, the magistrates announced 
through the chairman that they were unanimously of opinion that 
the prisoner should be committed for trial, and also that if bail to tae 
amount of 500/. by the prisoner himself and 500/. each by two 
Sureties was offered, it would be accepted. } 





— The Annual Official Wreck Register and Chart for 1860 has been 
published. Owing to the continuance of bad weather throughout the 
early part of the year, the total number of wrecks was unusually 
large, being 1379 against 1233, the average for the last six years. 
The loss of life, however, was only 536, or 264 under the average of 
the last nine years. 2152 persons were saved by life-boats, rocket 
and mortar apparatus, &c. 21 wrecks took place from not heavir 
the lead, 2 through intemperance, 35 from general negligence ai 
want of caution, 39 from unseaworthiness, and 5 from defective com- 
passes. ‘The loss of life from shipwrecks on the British coast alone 
within the last eleven years amounted to 6883, distributed along 
various parts of the coast, in the following proportions : 

“ Farn Islands to Flamborough Head ... ove ose «. 523 
Flamborough Head to the North Foreland ... ove eve 957 


North Foreland to St. Catherine’s Point one one we 465 
St. Catherine’s Point to Start Point ... eve ove on” ae 
Start Point to the Land’s End ae ei ane oe 445 
Land's End to Hartland Point, including Scilly —... «» 830 
Hartland Point to St. David’s Head ... 440 


St. David’s Head and Carnsore Poiut to Lambay Island and 
Skerries, Anglesey ... one ove ove oe oo» 879 

Skerries and Lambay to Fair Head and Mull of Cantire  ... 1453 

Cape Wrath to Buchan Ness ... vee bee ove oe 197 

Buchan Ness to Farn Islands ... ove ove ove oe 271 

All other parts of the coast ove ose ose oo 863" 
The number of lives saved on the coast during the last five years by 
life-boats, &e., is 11,495. In appealing to the public for subscriptions, 
the Life-Boat Institution state that the fleet of life-boats now em- 
ployed numbers 115, the yearly cost of maintaining which does not 
amount to more than 20s, per head for each person saved during the 
year, 

— A deputation of Liverymen of the City of London waited upon 
the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, for the purpose of presenting to his 
Lordship a requisition to allow himself to be put in nomination for 
the chief magistracy for the ensuing year. The requisition was signed 
by 1672 citizens, all of whom, with the exception of 25 or 30, were 
liverymen. In reply, the Lord Mayor ol he had previously ex- 
pressed his disinclination for the toils and anxieties of another year 
of office. 

“He had to-day to repeat that statement. He had had enough of the toil 
and anxiety ; he was content with the honour, and he should still be sorry if any 
alderman who was aspiring to the office should feel that he had been put aside 
by his being preferred. They, the deputation, however, were pleased to say in 
their requisition that his serving the office another year might be of great im- 
portance. (/fear, hear.) If that be so—if his fellow-citizens were really of that 
opinion, he would forego all personal considerations, and place himself in the 
hands of the Livery, if he could think that was the general opinion, and that his 
brethren in the Court of Aldermen would also concur in that belief. As it was, 
he thought he must ask them to allow him to remain perfectly passive. If it 
should be the wish of the Livery that he should serve another year—an emphatic 
demonstration ought to prove that—and if the Court of Aldermen should also 
concur, and by an unmistakable vote in the hall and in the court the desire of 
his tellow-citizens were expressed that he should serve another year, all he could 
say was, that he should endeavour to do in the forthcoming year as he had sought 
to do in that which was drawing to a conclusion—exert himself to the best of 
his humble abilities to satisfy the just expectations of his feilow-citizens. 
( Cheers. )” 

The deputation then withdrew. 

— Sir E. B. Lytton spoke at Hitchin, at the meeting of the Herts 
Agricultural Society, on Wednesday. In reply to the toast of “The 
County Members,” the right honourable baronet reviewed at length 
the present position of foreign affairs. With regard to Italy and 
Austria, he said: 

“ When I last met you here, what was Italy ?—a discordant variety of petty 
states, in which the friends of order were the puppets of Austria ; and in which the 
friends of liberty seemed wild conspirators who could use no other weapon 
against tyrants but the dagger of the miserable assassin. Now what is Italy? 
A great nation; a constitutional monarchy, The tyrant is gone, and let us hope 
that the assassin is disarmed. Like the enchanted princess in the old story-books, 
who was thrown into a death-like slumber till the walls that confined her fell 
down before the trumpet of her destined deliverer, oe has risen out from the 
sleep of ages restored to the bloom, but exposed also to the passions and struggles 
of youth. Heaven guard and Heaven bless her ! [tis forthe interest of England that 
Italy should enter into the great community of constitutional nations, Foreiguers 
misunderstand the foreign policy of England.’ I will endeavour to explain what 
itis. England is a free nation, and its statesmen must consult popular opinion ; 
the popular opinion of a free State goes with the free. England isa commercial 
and a manufacturing nation. It is the interest of England that good government, 
with the elements of progressive prosperity, should be established everywhere, 
because it is only in good governments that the interchange of her commerce is 
secure, and in proportion as the foreigner prospers the probability is that he will 
widen the market for our English manufactures. We have no interest in tyran- 
nies, where all progress is arrested. We have no interest in revolutions, where all 
property is insecure. But we have an interest in the rise and prosperity of every 
people who adopt that temperate form of constitutional freedom which our own 
experience has proved to be the best for the development of human energies ; and, 
if to that good feeling we must seek a selfish motive, it is because every people 
so rising would naturally become our ally through the sympathy of freedom, and 
our customers through that commercial prosperity which is the usual result of 
political freedom. In these few words, it foreigners would condescend to reflect, 
they will find the true key to the foreign policy of England. We have an in- 
terest in the regeneration of Italy. We have also an interest, certainly not less, 
in that great experiment, in which Austria has passed from the haughty repre- 
sentative of hereditary despotism to the ranks—still, unhappily, few—of consti- 
tutional monarchies. No politician worthy the name of statesman, no educated 
man, who will cast bis eye over the map of Europe, but what must acknowledge 
the immense importance to freedom and to England of establishing, midway 
between Russia and France, midway between the two great military and absolute 
empires of Europe, a constitutional monarchy of immense resources both in 
territory and in population; resources that have utterly failed to Austria while 
her Government was despotic, but which may develop, as our resources have 
developed, under a system precisely analogous to our own. King, Lords, and 
Commons, with Ministers, and representatives responsible to the people, and 
criticized in safety by a free press—such is the Constitation of England; such is 
now the Constitution of Austria. But whatever interest we may have in the 
prosperity and freedom of other nations is seldom an interest that admits of 
armed interference. Some of us may doubt whether Sardinia has been either 
prudent or honourable in her annexation of Naples. Some of us may doubt 
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lishman of common sense can doubt that these are questions which Italy and | 


lary Anne Cogan. No evide f i 
Austria should settle for themselves.” y ga nee of any importance further than 


After a tribute to the wisdom and fearlessness with which Lord | yrds were ge 6 Ro peeien we a and the defence 

John Russell had upheld the honour of the British nation n a time |” * t with tl wre | es of the case were perfect! 

of creat and anxions difficulty, Sir Edward Bulwer turned to| consistent with the supposition that the deceased had attempted to 

‘Anerica id |murder the prisoner, and then committed suicide. Mr. Justice 
: | Byles - 

“That separation between North and South America which is now being | Byles summed —— the. evidence carefully, and after half an 
brought about by civil war I have long foreseen and foretold to be inevitable; and | hour’s 2 deliberation the jury returned a. verdict of Guilty,” and 
I venture to predict that the younger men here present will live to see not two, | the prisoner was sentenced to death without any hope ot mercy, 
but at least four, and probably more than four separate and sovereign common-|—In the case of Collucci, Mr. Justice Keating ordered that the 
wealths arising out of those populations which a year ago united their Legislature | egunsel for the prisoner should have access to the correspondence 
under one President and carried their merchandise under a single flag. And so which had passed between him and Miss Johnstone, but he could ao 


far from thinking that these separations will be injurious to the future destinies J < Te 4 C 
of America, or inflict a blow on that grand principle of self-government in which allow copies of any of the letters to be made. He also acquiesced in 


the substance of liberty consists, I believe that such separations will be attended , the prisoner’s application that the trial might be postponed until next 
with happy results to the safety of Europe and the development of American session,—The grand jury having ignored the bill for manslaughter 
civilization. If it could have been possible that, as population and wealth in- against Henry Rayner, the signalman at Kentish-town, Mr. Giffard, 


: : os 2 oa | . : ° 
creased, all the vast continent of America, with her mighty seaboard and the! ¥j\, had been instructed to prosecute, said the ease against the 


fleets which her increasing ambition as well as her extending commerce would . + seein tm ea o.. het hho felt it hie d 
have formed and armed, could have remained under one form of government, in | PT!S0ner appeare to him so strong, that he felt it his duty to go on 


which the Executive has little or no control over a populace exceedingly adven- | With the charge upon the coroner’s inquisition, but the day for the 
turous and excitable, why then America would have Lung over Europe like a trial was not fixed. 
—— and destructive thundercloud. No single ane se Europe could have — An alarming, though happily not fatal, collision took place on 
n strong enough to maintain itself against a nation that had once consolidated the loop line of the West Midland, near Droitwich, on Thursda 
the gigantic resources of a quarter of the globe. And this unwieldy extent of l: The li : ae | h bel / | > “ 7 
empire would have been as fatal to the permanent safety and development of last. 1¢ line in question, though belonging to the West Midlan 
America herself as the experience of all history tel!s us an empire too vast to | JS also used by the Midland (Bristol and Birmingham) trains. On 
maintain the healthy circulation of its own life-blood ever lias been, since the world Thursday afternoon, a coal train was shunting at Droitwich station, 
began, to the races over which it spread, By their own weight the old colossal when the movable bottom of one of the trucks fell out upon the 
empires of the East fell to ruin, It was by her own vast extent of dominion that rails, causing some delay. In consequence of this delay, a goods 


Rome first lost her liberties, under the very armies which that extent of dominion . . . % 6 

compelled her to maintain, and finally setoned up her dominion itself to the re- | “T®™, which was standing 300 or 400 yards off, was also delayed, and 
venge of the barbarians she had invaded. The immense monarchy founded by | #8 @ passenger-train behind it was nearly due, the guard ran back 
the genius of Charlemagne fell to pores soon after his death, and those pieces are | along the line with a red flag to stop its approach. The distance 
now the —} - Europe. as ut — a of the pens nor the | danger-signal, which was about 180 yards from the goods-train, was 

monwealth of Rome, nor the monarchy o varlemagne could compare in | 4}. ; aaa . aii ee — 

ae and resources with the continent of y Behe and you will ssmnatiee that | also o on. When the guard had passed this signal by about 300 
the United States claimed a right to the whole of that continent and the ultimate | yards, he met the passenger-t rain, the driver of which had not pre- 
fate of America under one feeble Executive—the feeblest Executive perhaps ever | Viously seen the distance-signal. The engine was immediatel 

known in a civilized community—would have been no exception to the truths of | stopped, the breaks put on, and sand poured on the rails, but all 


history and the laws of nature. But in proportion as America shall become | were inefficient to stop the train before it ran into the goods-train in 


subdivided into different States, each of which is large enough for great 
ness—larger than a European kingdom—her ambition will be less formidable 
to the rest of the world, and I do not doubt that the action of emula- 
tion and rivalry between one free State and another, speaking the same 


language and enjoying that educated culture which inspires an affection | 


for all that enlightens and exalts humanity, will produce the same effects 
upon art and commerce, and the improvements in practical government, 
which the same kind of competition produced in the old commonwealths of 
Greece. Heaven grant that my convictions may not be erroneous. I am not, 
then, ene of those who say that the impending separation of the American States 
prove the failure of her experiment of Democracy. Any other form of Govern- 
ment would have equally failed in keeping together sections of a community so 
geographically cast, with interests antagonistic to each other. But this I may 
say, that when we see liberty and Jaw alike suspended in the moment of danger, 
printing presses destroyed by an unresisted mob, or the opinions of public writers 
stifled by a Democratic Government,—when we see an Aterican President so 
bewildered by his own armies, or so despairing of the skill of his own generals 
that he offers to the Italian Garibaldi the command of American patriots,—I 
think, without vanity, we may say that in those acts of good Government which 
can preserve freedom in the hour of danger, and enable a nation to right itself by 
the brains and the hearts of its own children, America has more to learn from 
England than England to learn from America. Let us, then, turn our eyes 
back to our own country, humbly grateful for the blessings we enjoy, and man- 
fully resolve to defend and maintain them.” 

After an allusion to the effective state of the Volunteer force, he re- 
marked that the influence of England was not so much the result of 
her arms as of her example. 

“But England has done more than defend her shores. Her moral influence 
has been felt in every step that has advanced the condition of the world. It was 
my task when in officc, conjointly with Lord Malmesbury—though to him 
Glow the far greater share of the merit—to aid and to stimulate France in 
what to her was a difficult experiment, the substitute of free labour for negro 
slavery in her colonial possessions, Here, what encouraged France? It was 
the example of England. We have not assisted Italy with our arms, it is true, 
but then we have not asked from Italy the cession of Savoy and Nice, And, if 
the Government of Sardinia should preserve the courage to refuse further con- 
cessions of Italian territory, what can so maintain their resolution as the earnest 
dignity with which England bas already protested aguinst the terrible doctrine 
that the recognized boundaries of European kingdoms are to be altered by secret 
compacts and family arrangements ? We have morally opposed ourselves to the 
domination of Austria in her old Italian possessions. But when Austria, dis- 
mayed at her own feebleness under despotic furms of government, seeks to 
invigorate her system by constitutional changes, she looks neither to Russia nor 
to France for a model. She looks to England, and the constitution she gives is 
copied from our own, Thus, wherever we look, not the arms, but the example of 
England has advanced the condition of the world.” 

In conclusion, Sir Edward said: 

“ | thank you with sincere and earnest gratitude for the indulgence you all, 
on both sides of party, showed to me when my strength broke down in my efforts 
to discharge to the utmost the duties which | owed to my Sovereign and to you; 
and to assure you that now, in recovering my health, my remembrance of your 
kindnes, will make me still more anxious to merit your trust as long as I remain 
in your service.” par 

— The ploughing match of the Wokingham Agricultural Associa- 
tion took place on Wednesday at Wokingham. In the evening, the 
members dined together, Mr. Walter, M.P., in the chair. In pro- 
posing the toast of “Success to the Wokingham Agricultural As- 
sociation, the Chairman spoke chiefly with reference to the 
nature of the various prizes which had been that day bestwed. 
Others, however, of the prizes, Mr. Walter could not consider as 
either necessary or expedient, the prize for a good servant who had 
remained long inthe same situation being a prize to a man for benefit- 
ing himself. After a few more remarks on the same subject, Mr. 
Walter concluded, and the company shortly afterwards separated. 





Fripay, SerreMBER 277TH. 
— At the Central Criminal Court on Thursday, Dr. Griffiths Jones 
was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment on the charge of 


front. The stoker jumped off the engine, but the driver remained at 
| his post, and both escaped unhurt. About twelve of the passengers 
' were more or less injured from cuts and contusions, but no one was 
seriously injured. The fact that the train could not possibly be 
' stopped in 480 yards is attributable to the extremely slippery state 
| of the rails, produced by the rain. 
| .— A meeting was held at Salisbury on Thursday, for the purpose 
of considering what steps should be taken to establish some memorial 
to the late Lord Herbert of Lea. ‘The attendance was large and in- 
fluential, and among those present were the Marquis of Bath, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Mr. Thomas Baring, 
M.P., the Right Honourable T. Sotheron Esteourt, M.P., Mr. W. 
Ewart, M.P., General Buckley, M.P., Mr. H. Danby Seymour, M.P., 
;&e. &e. Mr. Sotheron Estcourt was called to the chair. The Mayor 
| of Salisbury proposed, and Mr. Everett seconded, the first resolution : 
| That the noble example set by the late Lord Herbert in the service of his 
country and in all the relations of private life, of which we have been witnesses, 
appears to us to demand some public and enduring memorial by which the re- 
| membrance of his truly Christian character and life may be preserved.” 
Mr. ‘I’. Baring, M.P., then proposed, and General Buckley, Mr.P. 
| seconded, the second resolution : 
| That we should wish any memorial decided upon to remind us both of the 
| person of Lord Herbert and his devotion to every good work that tended to relieve 
| the suffering and promote the happiness and well-being of his fellow-men.” 
| The third resolution was proposed by the Bishop of Salisbury, who 
spoke in the warmest terms of respect and admiration for the de- 
ceased peer. He concluded by moving: 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting the most suitable mode of attaining the 
twofold object referred to in the previous resolutions is that a statue be erected 
in Salisbury, as the capital town of the county, and that a convalescent hospital 
be established in some place deemed best adapted for that purpose, to be called 
and known hereafter as the ‘ Herbert Convalescent Hospital.’ ” 

Other resolutions with regard to the collection of subscriptions were 
passed, and the meeting separated. 

— A grand review of Yorkshire Volunteers took place at Knares- 
mire, near York, on Wednesday. ‘The total number of volunteers in 
the field was 5285, and more than 30,000 spectators were brought 
by train alone. Colonel M‘Murdo put the troops through a variet 
of evolutions, including a sham fight, and expressing himself in hig’ 
terms as to their efficiency. All the proceedings of the day pre- 
sented a marked contrast to the first review at the same place which 
was held in September last. Since then, the ground, whichowas then 
almost impassable in wet weather, has been thoroughly drained at an 
expense of several thousand pounds, and is now one of the best 
spots for a military display in England. 

— The annual meeting of the Ledbury Agricultural Society was 
held on Thursday. At the dinner, in the evening, there were present 
Lord W. Graham, M.P., Mr. King King, M.P., Mr. C. Ricardo, 
M.P., and Colonel Biddulph, M.P. Mr. King King, M.P., gave the 

| “Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” He said: 

“ Great and extensive warlike preparations had been made on the other side of 
the Channel, and when people talked a good deal about fighting it generally came 
to something ; and he was not inclined to believe that the increase of the French 
army and navy was made without an object. If we went to a great expense in 
that way, of course it was with an ulterior object in view. They all knew that 
the Emperor of the French was not his own master. He (Mr. King King) 
believed that he would maintain peace throughout France if he could; but, on 
the other hand, the state of things in France rendered it necessary to occupy the 
people’s minds in some way, Whenever the Emperor found his people un- 
manageable, he (Mr. King King) believed that the invasion of England would be 
his last card to play. (ear, hear.)” 

In reply to the toast of “ the House of Commons,” the four members 
| present all spoke. Lord W. Graham said: 
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& Everybody must lament the unfortunate war that had broken out in 
America. It was a most strange sight that in the land of boasted social 
ality and democratic institutions almost all the vices of despotism should be 
par tained, if not surpassed. (ear, hear.) The Habeas Corpus Act had been 
= nded ‘and the liberty of the press abolisied, They now saw in that country 
cnet universal suffrage and the ballot were not infullible recipes for maintain- 
es the well-being and unity of nations ; and, with the example of America before 
us, it should be our ride in this country to maintain our constitution, and to 
reserve to ourselves those peculiar advantages which as Englishmen we have so 


long enjoyed. (Cheers.)” 


Colonel Biddulph, in responding, said that members on the Conserva- | 


tive side of the House and those on his own side so frequently 
agreed, that after conversing with a gentleman, he had frequently 
been obliged to ask him what his politics were. He thought, how- 
ever, that a strong Opposition was a great advantage to a constitu- 


tional government, and he hoped we should always have the benefit 


of it. 


Che Court. 
Batmorat, Serr. 19.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied 
by Prince Alfred, drove yesterday through the Ballock Buie Wood, and 
round by Castletown. | ; ; 

Serr. 22.—Her_ Majesty, the Prince Consort, Princess Alice, and 
Prince Louis of Hesse, attended by Lady Churchill and Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey, left Balmoral on Friday morning at nine 
o’clock, on an excursion by Invermark to the Valley of North Esk and 
Fettereairn, returning yesterday evening by Aboyne. 

Sept. 23.—The Queen and Prince Consort, with Princess Alice and 
Prince Louis of Hesse, attended Divine service yesterday morning, in 
the parish church of Crathie. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. 

Serr. 24.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess 
Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse, went out dviving yesterday after- 
noon, and walked home through the Balmoral Woods. 

Serr. 25.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Hohenlohe 
Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and Princess Louise, and attendec 
by Lady Churchill, drove to Alt-na-Guithesack yesterday morning, and 
rode up to the head of Loch Muich, where her Majesty hunched. The 
Queen, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, and Lady Churchill rode back 
to Balmoral in the evening. 





NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “* OverLanp Frienp or Ixpra,” will be received by Mr. A, E. 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance........ ae = (T 


*ostage free. 


POSTSCRIPT. - 


AMERICA. 


(By Telegram through Mr. Reuter’s Office.) 
New York, Sept. 18. 

Tue Federal entrenchments at Cheat Mountain have been attacked 
by General Lee, who was, however, repulsed with heavy loss. 

It is reported that General Rosencranz is advancing against the 
Confederates, and that Generals Floyd and Wise are retreating. 

The Governor of Kentucky has issued a proclamation ordering the 
unconditional withdrawal of the Confederate troops from the State. 

Active preparations for afresh naval expedition are still going on. 


SPAIN, 
Mapnrip, Sept. 26. 

The Jberia of this evening says : 

“A rumour is current that Baron Tecco, the Italian Minister, is on 
the point of breaking off diplomatic relations with the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and leaving Madrid. 

“The Moorish Envoy has arrived at Madrid, accompanied bya suite 
of thirty persons.” 
IONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcuanGcre, Fripay Arrernoon. 
Tuere has not been much demand for money this week, notwithstand- 
ing the approach of the end of the quarter, but to-day the inquiry has 

en rather more active. The best short bills on Wednesday could be 
negotiated at 23 per cent., but to-day little business has 
under 3. 
securities has advanced to 3} per cent. 

The Bank of France yesterday announced a rise in their rate of dis- 
count from 5 to 5$ per cent. This movement has been caused by the 
heavy drain on the resources of that establishment to pay for corn. 
For the present, however, the purchases of grain in our markets for 
shipment to France have ceased. ‘The alteration in the Paris rate will 
tend to prevent any further fall in the value of money on this side, as 
its effect will probably be to divert a portion of the large supply of 
capital now offering in our market towards employment in foreign 
channels, 

The Funds have been heavy this week, owing to large sales for 
money. Consols have declined about a half per cent., the closing 
quotations this afternoon being 933 to } for immediate delivery, and 
93} to $ for the account, while at one period they were even lower. 
The market remains with a dull tendency, the dealers being generally 
over-supplied with stock. 

ndia Five per Cents have also been flat, the quotation on Wednes- 

y having been 103% to g, but a partial recovery has since taken place 
to 103$ to }. An instalment of 20 per cent. fell due on the new issue 
on Tuesday, when further amounts of stock were paid up in full, 
making a total of 3,200,000/. out of the original 5,000,0002. 

ere has been a good deal of excitement this week in Mexican on 
the publication in a contem porary of the alleged bases of the proposed 
intervention of England, France, and Spain in the affairs of Mexico. 


. | 


een done | 
On the Stock Exchange the rate for loans on Government | 


Some wide, fluctuations have taken place in the price, and the result is 
a rise of nearly 4 per cent., the anol euctation this afternoon being 27 
to 27}. Buenos Ayres Bonds have also been in demand, and the market 
generally has shown more animation. 
Railway Stocks have experienced increased depression this week 
} on the apprehension of reduced traffic from the stagnation in trade 
caused by the American crisis. Hitherto, however, the receipts have 
been fairly maintained. Midland and Lancashire and Yorkshire have 
been especially heavy. 

Colonial descriptions are also weaker, but remain with little busi- 
ness. Foreign railways continued generally steady, but a further rise 
= Brazilian shares has not been maintained. American securities are 

atter. 
| In the Miscellaneous Market there has been some demand for joint- 
| stock bank shares, particularly London and Westminster. 

The arrivals of specie this week comprise the Swiftsure, from Mel- 
| bourne, with 205,000. ; the Sultan, from Lisbon, with 11,216/.; and 
| some large amounts of gold and silver from the Continent. The ex- 
—_ have been moderate, the chief shipment being 110,380/. by the 
| Ellora for Alexandria and Bombay. 

| ‘The Commercial Union Fire Assurance Company commence business 
|to-morrow (Saturday). The Directors, in issuing their tariff for 
| London mercantile business, state that it has been adjusted on the 


| principle of classification, thus adopting the plan that each class of 
| goods should be charged a premium proportionate to its risk. Another 
}new and valuable feature in the undertaking is that at the expiration 
| of five years a per-centage of profits on premiums paid will be return- 

Mr. Henry Thomson a been appointed manager. 


| able to insurers. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH 


FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
















ji riday. Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols 93 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent..... seoeves| Shut 
| Ditto for Aecount.. 932g India Stock, 10§ per Cent | — 
3 per Cents Reduce #14 Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...| dis 
New 5 per Cents 91; Exchequer Bonds, 5001 os dis 
Annuities 1880... «| —— India Bonds, 4 per Cent,.......... | dis 
Annuities 1885 .....ccccccsssceseeesees —_— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week enging Friday Evening.. 





















































































Amnmtetat..cccscoccsesecssencnes 5p. Ct. French...... 
| Belgian . }— — Mexican. 
Ditto ..... j— — Pervvian.... 
| Brazilian.. 5 — — Portuguese | 
| Buenos Ayre —— | me  (RUBBIAD ..ccoccccee 
| Chilian .... — —- Sardinian... 
Danish .. —j| — (Spanish ... 
Ditto ..... _ — (Ditto New Deferred... 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) -- — /|Ditto Passive .. 
Ditto .. — — (Turkish. 
French ...cccccccccsccscescceveees } — —f.—c. Venezuels 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAYS— | BANKs— | 2 
Bristol and Exeter... —_— Australasian ......00.+ pocsesten wee] OBE 
Caledonian . 1034 | British North American. i 
Chester and —— + one | — 
Eastern Counties ......... a n22 Colonial . - | a7 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on 874 Commercial of London ......... | —_ 
Glasgow and South-Western... Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 174 
Great Northern ........+ | 107} | London... | — 
Great South. and West. — | London and County.. Hay 
Great Western ........ccscccccscsces 694 | Lond, Chrtd. Bank of / A 24g 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 105; | London Joint Stock............« 325 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... 20148 London and Westminster ...... 67 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 114} National Bank . 
London and Blackwall .......... os National Provincial ..........+.++. 1144 
London and North-Western.... ong New South Wales... 
London and South-Western...) 944 Oriental ....... 51g 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln i Ottoman one is 
Midlands .....coccccccccresecesesececes 125} Provineial of Ireland .. M 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)) —— South Australia ........ —_ 
North Britigh ....cccosssssesecesees 623 Union of Australia . Ba 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 100g Union of London 265 
North-Eastern—Y ork ... A sD | Unity ....coscccccccscessccsecese ecceceee -— 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton!) —— Docks— 
Scottish Central —| — East and West India .,.......+++ -— 
Scottish Midland .... -_ London ....... 604 
South-Eastern and Dover. 784 St. Katharine -- 
Eastern of France .... —- VictOria ........ccccccscoecssessees a o7 
East Indian.,.........0+ 101g MisceLLankous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne —- Australian Agricultural .........) 29 
Grand Trunk of Canada 193 British American Land ao 
Great Indian Peninsular.. Wg | Canada.......000 108 
Great Western of Canada oy Crystal Palac o4g 
Paris and LyOnS .........s00000. — Electric Telegraph . — 
Mines— F General Steam .... 263 
| Atastralian ..0..crcccccscccocsccseeses 1 London Discount . i — 
| Brazilian Imperial .. —  , National Discount... a 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey............ | 40 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 67h 
| Cobre Copper..... : (_ loyal Mail Steam. | 52 
Rhymney lron — South Australian .......... we 
| FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 24. 
| Bankruptcies Annulled. — William Gohegan Coombs, St. Peter’s-hill, Doctors’- 


commons, City, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, merchant—Joseph Levy, Finsbury-pave- 
|} ment, City, general dealer. 

Bankrupts.—William Brown, Somersham and Earith, Huntingdonshire, apothecary 
|—William Whiteside and George Simmons, Great Queen-street, gas engimeers ani 
brass finishers—Thomas Sherwood, Portsea, Hampshire, laceman—Martin Richard 

Ashwin, Birmingham, factor—George Henry Kent, Stratford-upon-Avon, timber 
merchant—James Nixon, late of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, and Liverpool, 
| merchant and commission agent—John Crosthwaite, Liverpool, merchant—Andrew 
| Holden, George Holden, Richard Holden, and Amos Holden, Blackburn, cottun manu- 
facturers. 
| Scotch Sequestrations.—P. H. Werriot, Rothesay, grocer 
Sutherlandshire, farmer. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ser. 27. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joseph Sharples, Ardwick, Manchester, soft soap manu- 
facturer and manufacturing chemist. 

Bankrupts—Henry Churchill, Washington, Sussex, builder and brickmaker— 
John Southeran, jun., Nottingham, joiner and builder William Henley, Gloucester, 
printer, bookseller, and stationer—Richard Binney and Joseph Walker Binney, 
Leeds, stock and share brokers—George Isadore Maillet, Westbourne-grove, Bays- 
water, corn dealer—Joseph Whitley, Leeds, brass founder— Edwin Wright, Upton, 
Buckinghamshire, cowkeeper and dairyman—Frederick Weatherley, Old Chapel- 
row, Kentish-town, draper—William Hart and John Hart, Framlingham and Den- 
nivgton, Suffolk, drapers and grocers—Edward David, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
innkeeper, and sheep and cattle dealer—John Dickon Lyon, Kingston-uj on-Hull, 
commission agent—John James Ridge, Forest Hill, Kent, and late of Freeschool- 
street, St. John's, Southwark—Sidney Frankau, Bishopsgate-street Within, and 
Bridge-street, Westminster, importer of meerschaum pipes. 


Evander M'‘Iver, Scourie, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o——. 


THE PAPACY LET LOOSE. 


OME is eternal, and so it would almost seem is the 
Roman question. Twenty-seven months have elapsed 
since the peace of Villafranca cheered the heart of every enemy 
of freedom, and six since Francis the Second surrendered 
Gaeta, and still the French troops remain immovable at Rome, 
and the master of the situation gives no sign that he has taken 
his resolve. The Roman people are waiting on in the frame 
of mind in which criminals wait while there is doubt of a 
sentence or reprieve. Southern Italy is boiling over with a 
purposeless effervescence of bigotry and crime, which injures 
nothing except civilization, and stops no development except 
that of its own prosperity. Northern Italy is wasting her 
new strength upon her own limbs instead of upon her 
enemies, and still the Friend of Italy, who has spent fifty 
millions and twenty thousand lives to give her a chance of 
freedom, takes no step to terminate the confusion. So in- 
explicable are the contradictions in his policy, that all except 
Italians, and the few who realize that Napoleon is not stronger 
than Providence, are tempted to despair. He has acknow- 
ledged Italy, and keeps her capital, thirsts for order, and 
allows brigandage to organize itself under the French flag, 
defers always to “ Europe,” and will not execute the European 
vote. He isa Bonaparte—that is, a Jacobin who can govern 
—and he allows a knot of raving priests to hamper his policy 
and embarrass his conclusions, and deliberately assumes the 
position of an acrobat, who, promising marvels, keeps the 
world on tiptoe to see him shuffle one foot over the other. 

Italians, however, despair of nothing, except justice from 
Austria or disinterestedness from a cardinal. ‘They have 
survived the Bourbons, and can afford to endure the Bona- 

artes. They point to all the little flickering signs, the all 

ut invisible marks upon the sand which show that the tide is 
gaining fast upon the temporal power. The Camarilla, 
hitherto so confident, now adopt the tone of suffering inno- 
cence, which indicates a fear of approaching retribution. 
Their organs, lately full of Pontius Pilate, murmur in que- 
rulous irreverence that he might at least leave Christ a 
place wherein to lay his head. M. Dentu, accoucheur gé- 
néral to French politics, gently denies that he knows the 
father of the last portentous baby, and suggests thereby the 
suspicion that the sire is too respectable for an order of 
affiliation. That last pamphlet menaced the Holy Father 
with a plebiscite equal in effect, if not in validity, to that 
which once elected his predecessors. Day by day the French 
troops grow more avd more impatient of their position as 
military Beguines nursing an incurable and fractious in- 
valid. Day by day the relations between General Goyon 
and the Pope become more irritating to the stronger side, 
the general, like all other guardians, submitting to every- 
thing from the weakness of his charge except impertinence. 
The French people, long amused by criticizing the quarrel 
audible through the curtain among the players, are now cla- 
mouring for the fifth act, and longing to say to their master, 
as Barrere said to his: “ Avee votre Saint-Siége, vous com- 
mencez m’embéter.” The elections are going, even in La 
Vendée, against the priests. The Emperor glances gloomily 
at the signs of the growing influence of Mazzini and the 
angry chafe of Garibaldi, and with the grim satire which, 
when dealing with priests, is his irresistible temptation, 
opens the reservoir of clerical scandal, and lets “the filthy 
stream trickle out to manure the mind of France. 

The end is perhaps not yet, but to our minds the most 
hopeful sign of its arrival is the open discussion of the terms 
offered to the Pope. The vague though dignified promise of 
a free Church in a free Italy is now exchanged for a mature 
and definite plan, and a plan, too, which is endurable by 
most of the parties to the agreement. To reduce the Pope 
to a subject would not have been tolerable to Catholic 
Europe. To leave him Prince of the Leonine city would not 
have been tolerable to the Italian monarchy. The present 
scheme meets both those difficulties, and may be borne by 
Spain and Austria without the sense of assisting at an im- 
piety, and by Italy without consciousness of a want of self- 
respect. It leaves the Pope possessed of every dignity to 
which the necessary condition of unreality adheres. He 
himself is to remain a monarch, with all the immunities, ex- 
emptions, and honorary privileges attached to that social 
status. He cannot be arrested for crime or sued for debt, 
is to be beyond the police, and may stretch the mantle of 
his protection over all his dependents. The Vatican is left 


‘|him for his residence, the Cathedral of St. Peter for his 


prayers, the Propaganda for his mission house, and the Penj. 
tentiary for any recalcitrant priests that he can catch, 
Messengers sent to him by crowned heads are to be treated 
as ambassadors’; a cosmopolitan guard of honour will remind 
the faithful that he claims the sovereignty of all mankind, 
and the unfaithful that he rules very few of them; while g 
revenue, secured on his ancient domains, and supplemented 
by allowances from foreign countries, will maintain his state 
and excite the irritation of economical democrats. Within 
his palaces he will be absolute ; and though the chastisement 
at present in favour with the Pontiff, a sentence of banish. 
ment, will not be very terrible, still he may sentence offenders, 
as the King of Delhi, in an exactly similar position, used to 
do, to stand in the sun for a week. All concordats are torn 
up, and the absolute patronage of the Italian episcopate is 
reserved to the Italian See. How will all this work ? 

In the first place, it is evident that the dignity of the 
Pontiff, a status protected by the reverence of millions, ig 
amply provided for. The sovereign rights conceded area 
little absurd when spoken of as compensation for the terri- 
tory which alone makes their possession real, but the sove- 
reign dignity is sufficiently secure. Personal inviolability, 
a great revenue supported by an intangible but unquestioned 
right to reverence, a right no change of political opinion 
can affect among Ultramontanists, together with enormous 
sacerdotal power, are ample guarantees for the great position 
which Catholics seem to think essential to the just rank of 
the vicar of Christ. The Pope will be the first bishop of 
Christendom in status as well as theory, a far higher per- 
sonage than the prince of a single city who cannot stir 
without hearing muttered curses, and cannot refuse the de- 
mands of a soldier who imprisons his guards, and offers ec- 
clesiastics the alternative of the sabre or wn soufflet moral. 
Even Spain may well be content to see the Holy Father 
finally exempted from the necessity of yielding to French 
dictation, and able to deal with schismatics at Goa without 
pondering on the Portuguese vote in a European Congress. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive of a rank which will appeal 
so powerfully to the imagination of Europe as that of the 
Pontiff, at once the only priest who can relax the laws of 
the Church, and the only king against whom no subjects 
murmur of taxation and social misery. The project will in 
this aspect realize the dream of all pious Catholics. 

But how will it affect Italy? We are compelled, on ma- 
ture consideration, to believe that many Liberals are wrong 
in their view of this question, and that the experiment of a 
really free Pontiff is not so dangerous as they have supposed, 
that the Vatican will not be the centre of effective earthly 
intrigues, and that the proposed arrangement guarantees 
Italy as well as the Pope. The patronage left him is, it is 
true, enormous. The Pontiff will dispose of the bishoprics, 
and the bishops have an effective control over their curés. 
The Pope, therefore, it is imagined, may be the centre of a 
spiritual power extending into every parish, and incessantly 
occupied in moulding opinion into hostility with the tem- 
poral authority. Those who argue thus forget, however, 
some of the existing facts. The Pope could be, at all events, 
no stronger for these purposes than he is at present. If he 
could inhibit a curé then, he can dismiss Fra Giacomo 
from his parish now. In any other country than Italy such 
an authority would be, doubtless, very dangerous to the 
throne. But the Italians, though not Protestants, are essen- 
tially anti-Papists, not only by virtue of the national cha- 
racter, but through the moulding of a long and dreary history. 
They have suffered too deeply from the temporal politics of 
the Vatican ever to look without suspicion on its political 
action. The notion that in the absence of provocation this 
feeling will die away is, we conceive, unfounded. The people 
of England have been free of the Inquisition for three hundred 
years, but have they forgotten their hatred ? We should like 
to poll the Catholics of England on their wish for its re-esta- 
blishment. Unless history is worthless, the Italians,even should 
no schism occur in the Church, even should education lose 
its invariable iconoclastic influence, will for generations to 
come watch the Papacy-with a secret suspicion, with a feel- 
ing like that which makes the English populace always so 
ready to believe anything of a bishop,—an unreasoning, In- 
explicable, but healthy distrust. The curés are as Italian 
as the peasants from whom they spring, or the bourgeoisie 
among whom they live. The Governnient, moreover, has 
means, even with a free Chureh, of weakening the strength 
of its adversaries. It is quite possible to make the Church 
alittle freer still, and by declaring all benefices freeholds, 





liable only to the charge of treason, to pare away the crosier 
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—— 
till it snaps at the first exercise. The priest who cannot be 
deprived of his own revenue is apt to read ecclesiastical 
censures With an emotion not widely distinguished from 
defiance. It is the lower clergy to whom the people adhere, 
and it is in the lower clergy that the Government will find 
its strength. The more foreigners introduced into the Italian 
episcopate the better for the Italian Government, for the 

reater Will be the dislocation of sentiment between them 
and the working clergy. 

In the event of the Pope intriguing, we believe he can be 
fought ; but we question the probability of intrigue. No- 
body expects the present Pontiff, any more than any other 

otentate, to give up his dreams, to resign the hope of re- 
gaining his throne, or keep down his natural wrath with 
those who have despoiled him. Christian virtue can accom- 
plish much; but the best of us do not love the executioner 
while he is executing the sentence, and the Pope’s future 


life must be one protracted execution. But the next Pontiff 


will be placed in circumstances widely different from any 
which have surrounded his predecessors. If he is a foreigner, 
he will be powerless in Italy ; and if an Italian, he will be the 
inhabitant of a free and growing capital, placed among a 
people reverencing law more than canons, in the midst of vivid 
eager political strife, and bred in the habit of free and open 
discussion. It is only necessary to compare a rector de- 
nouncing Lord Palmerston with a rector denouncing sin, to 
be quite sure that political questions interest even priests. 
The Pope could no more live apart from such influences than 
apart from the air around him, and, unless he lives apart, the 
magical power of opinion will influence him as it does all 
other men. The gap between the opinion of the Zimes on 
politics and that of Cardinal Wiseman is sufficiently wide, 
but it is not half so wide as that between the opinions of 
Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Antonelli. The English car- 
dinal cannot, try as he may, forget his education, all he has 
heard, seen, read in a country where hearing, seeing, reading 
are as free as they will be in Rome. The opinions of the Pon- 
tiff of 1890 may be opposed to those of the Italians of his 
own generation, but they will, if this plan is carried, be no 
more like those of the Pontiif of to-day, than the opinions 
of Lord Derby are like those of a Tory of Queen Anne’s 
reign. It is the position which directs, though it does not 
create, the ambition, and the Pontiff of the future, unless 
analogy fails to teach us, will struggle for sacerdotal power 
without intriguing for a crown, perhaps in dangerous union 
with the civil throne. The cardinals will be richly endowed 
old men, with every motive for quiescence, the stately Chapter 
of the noblest cathedral in the world, and pw exempt 
from terror of a premunire, still as unimportant in politics as 


Chapters usually are. They may materially affect the faith of 


Italy or of the world, but, opinion once free, that is their 
right, and the antidote to Ultramontanism as a theological 
theory is not with M. Dentu or the Emperor of the French. 





THE CHAOTIC STATE OF TORY ITALIAN 
POLICY. 

S we are daily threatened with a new régime of Tory 
Government, it would be well if we could ascertain what 
Tory Government in foreign policy—especially Italian policy 
—will mean. In Home Affairs, now that the Tories have fairly 
disburdened themselves of Mr. Disraeli’s uncomfortable 
aradox, that they are the only true and safe Reformers, there 
is an intelligible and straight path before them. They will 
stand as much as possible in the old ways, and stick by the 
present electoral system; they will hug the fetters of the 
Church and Universities, and protect their privileges, not only 
against the Anti-State-Church fanatics, but against all libe- 
ralizing movements ; they will foster education heartily so far 
as they can do so without endangering any further the eccle- 
siastical influence of the Church ; they will introduce really 
good law reforms so long as Sir Hugh Cairns is their lead- 
ing adviser ; and they will cement the alliance with Roman 
Catholics so far as the country and Orange party, represented 
by Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley, will allow them. In 
colonial affairs the Tory and Whig policy is now nearly 
identical. The Tories would rule India with a leaning to 
the landed interest that is by no means injurious to the 
consolidation of our rule there, as Lord Canning, who, in 
this respect, evidently leans to the views of Lord Ellen- 
borough, has shown in his administration of Oude; and 
with regard to our parliamentary colonies, the Tories have 
not for a long time shown any disposition to draw the reins 
at all tighter than the Liberals. So far, then, the Tories 
have a clear field before them, and a line which, we are 


bound to say, though on home affairs less wise, is not on 
the whole jess popular than that of the Liberals. 

But on foreign policy they are really bound to give us 
some coherent manifesto of party views; for a greater and 
more dangerous jumble than the convictions of their leaders 
on these questions it is scarcely possible to find. For ex- 
ample, Sir E. B. Lytton, who on all points on which he has 
a conviction at all, has proved himself by far the most wise 
and liberal of his party, declares in bis recent speech at 
Hitchin his hearty sympathy with the great. movement 
which has given unity to Italy, in terms that contrast very 
strangely indeed with the expressed views of his late col- 
leagues. “ When I last addressed you,” he says, “ what 
was Italy? A number of petty States, in which the friends 
of order were the mere puppets of Austria, whilst the 
friends of freedom seemed only wild conspirators who could 
not use any other weapon than the miserable dagger of the 
assassin. Now, it is ltaly, a great nation with a consti- 
tutional monarch ; the tyrant is gone, and let us hope the 
assassin also will disappear. We have a direct national 
interest in the entrance of Italy into the ranks of consti- 
tutional monarchies.’”” It seems, then, that had Sir E. B. 
Lytton held the seals of the Foreign-office during the 
autumn of 1859 and the year 1860, he would have done 
what in him lay, with as hearty a good will as Lord 
Russell himself, to nullify the compact of Villafranca, and 
secure for Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Romagna, 
the right to merge themselves under the Italian crown of 
Victor Emanuel ; and we need not doubt that he approved 
heartily, like Lord Ellenborough, of the great exploits of 
Garibaldi, which carried the enthusiasm of union down to 
the extremity of Calabria aud Sicily. 

Here, then, we have two eminent Tory statesmen, the 
former Colonial and Indian Secretaries, in emphatic and 
even enthusiastic unison with the Italian policy of the 
Liberal Government. Nor can it be doubted for a moment 
that Sir E. B. Lytton wishes, as heartily as Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell, to see Venetia rescued, whether by diplo- 
macy or force, out of the hands of Austria, and the French 
troops well out of Rome. We are sincerely glad to find such 
very unconservative—such almost revolutionary views, seiz- 
ing on the hearts of two of the most distinguished members of 
the Tory Cabinet. But what are we to say of the remainder— 
of the two leaders, and of the late Foreign Secretary to whom 
Lord Russell has given unsolicited so excellent a character ? 
Lord Derby’s declared attitude towards the unification of 
Italy has been one of slightly but decidedly unfriendly neu- 
trality. He told us at the opening of the session that if the 
dream of a united Italy could be realized, he would look 
upon it without jealousy, provided it is not only great and 
united, but really independent of France. At the same time 
he condemned, not sparingly, every act by which it had been 
brought about ; he condemned the King of Sardinia vehe- 
mently for his countenance of Garibaldi; he condemned him 
still more for his intervention in Naples; he condemned 
Lord Russell yet more vehemently for approving that in- 
tervention. In subsequent debates he has expressed his anti- 
Sardinian bias—his horror of the supposed Ltalian designs 
on Venetia, and his sympathy with that “much injured” 
prince the ex-Duke of Modena—still more strongly. 1u short, 
Lord Derby has never been at any pains to conceal his disgust 
for Count Cavour’s policy and for all its great consequences. 
Were he to come into power next year, we should know that 
in any danger to Italy his bias would be Austrian. Were 
France, for instance, from any cause to take umbrage with 
Italy—disgusted, we will say, with Ricasoli’s refusal of all 
hope of future territorial cessions—and publicly withdraw 
her countenance, and were Austria to seize the occasion to 
reconquer Italy, we should find in Lord Derby no disposition 
to shield the kingdom of Italy from Austrian vengeance. 
So far from sympathizing with Lord Ellenborough and Sir 
E. B. Lytton, we have every reason to believe from his 
speeches that he would stand coldly by, and say, “ Let Sardinia 
reap what she has sown.” 

With the Tory leader in the House of Commons the matter 
stands still worse. Mr. Disraeli has not hesitated to avow his 
conviction that England should have used all her influence 
to enforce the conditions of the treaty of Zurich. So far from 
upholding the right of the Italians to settle their own destiny, 
he condemned the Liberal Minister in the strongest terms for 
not exerting himself to get the conditions of that treaty carried 
out. So, he said, and only so, we might have prevented the 
seizure of Savoy and Nice, and avoided tie danger of throw- 
ing Italy entirely into the arms of France. He, at least, has 





openly and publicly declared against the enfranchisement of 
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Italy, aud has committed himself to playing off Austria, not 
only north but south of the Alps, against France. 

Lord Malmesbury has been much praised by both friend 
and foe for his singular wisdom and moderation. Lord 
Russell has delivered his testimony in his favour, and that 
testimony has been caught up and echoed with triumph from 
a hundred Tory mouths. For our own part, we are extremely 
reluctant to believe that Lord Russell would really have 
acted at all as Lord Malmesbury did during the first three 
months of 1859. We read the despatches carefully at 
the time, and have them now before us. The policy 
they contain was in its whole animus anti-Sardinian. 
Lord Malmesbury preached and scolded at Sardinia, while, 
in the most modest way, he remonstrated with France. 
While straining every nerve to retain the treaties of 1815 
intact, he would not even support the just request of Count 
Cavour, that Sardinia should be represented in the Congress 
proposed by Russia to smoothe away the mutual differences 
of Austria and Sardinia. Although Austria and Sardinia 
were the main parties to the quarrel, although Sardinia 
really represented the whole sentiment of Italy, yet Lord 
Malmesbury would not hear of her pleading that cause her- 
self in the Congress that was to deliberate on the grievances 
of Italy. He declined Count Cavour’s request with a 
strong intimation that Sardinia was the true culprit. And 
when, on the breaking out of the war at last, the French 
Government requested the co-operation of England in her 
Italian policy, the reply to Count Walewskiwas,—not a re- 
buke to France (which was the true feeling in the Foreign 
Minister’s heart), but a not very manly philippic against 
Sardinia. Lord Malmesbury, while expressly saying that 
the Government “do not presume to constitute themselves 
judges of the course which France considers herself bound 
in honour to pursue in this last and fatal period of the con- 
troversy,” has no scruple at all in constituting himself the 
judge of the course which Sardinia—though in every way 
acting from far purer and nobler motives than France— 
had thought right to pursue. 

“But if her Majesty’s Government do not shut their eyes to the 
defects of the system upon which Austria has acted in Italy, and 
which could hardly fail, sooner or later, to entail upon Austria a 
fearful unpopularity, and upon Italy the concomitant miseries of a 
social or of a foreign war, neither can they hold Sardinia blameless 
for the course she has pursued in these latter times, and which has 
now produced its certain and lamentable results. . . . 

“Tt was in an evil hour for herself, and for Europe, that Sardinia 
lent herself to dreams of ambition and aggrandizement, and forgetful 
of the little sympathy shown in 1848 by the Milanese for her cause, 
and their ingratitude for her gallant actions, she has provoked the 
war in which she is now engaged. 

“ By violating her treaties of extradition with Austria; by foster- 
ing deserters from her army; by rallying in Piedmont the disaffected 
spirits of Italy; by menacing speeches against the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and by ostentatious declarations that she was ready to do 
battle as the champion of Italy, against the power and influence of 
Austria, Sardinia invoked the storm, and is deeply responsible to the 
nations of Europe. Her Majesty’s Government saw this dangerous 
policy with apprehensions, which have now been realized, and they 
cannot forbear from remarking that the first and immediate effect of 
the war which it has caused has been the suspension of constitutional 
government in Sardinia itself.” 

Is this the tone, is this the political attitude which a 
Foreign Office with Lord Russell at its head would have 
thought it right to assume ? We trust not. We believe that 
Lord Russell scarcely knew what he said when he endorsed 
Lord Malmesbury’s despatches. The evident and conspicuous 
wish at the bottom of all these despatches was to sustain the 
power of Austria intact in Lombardo-Venetia, to rebuke all 
the aspirations of the Italian patriots, and to hold France 
back by acting on her through hectoring Piedmont. We must 
add that Lord Malmesbury’s speeches, after he left office, were 
uniformly of the same cast—reiterated and even vehement 

leas for the Italian dukedoms, especially for the Duchess of 
eta, and bitter criticisms on the unifying Sardinian 
policy. The bias which Lord Derby was at no pains to 
conceal worked itself out by Lord Malmesbury’s not very 
efficient hand. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald has uniformly 
evinced the same bias as his chief.. 

A Tory contemporary yesterday maintained that Lord Derby 
would carry out the non-intervention policy more thoroughly 
than the Liberals. “The doctrine of non-intervention and 


peace as regards this country would be better ensured and in 
safer hands under theadministration of the Earls of Derby and 
Malmesbury than under the management of a Cabinet com- 
posed of heterogeneous elements pledged to very advanced 
opinions. As an illustration of this, it might be inferred that 
with a Conservative Ministry the unity of Italy would be 





steadily encouraged. At the same time good care would be 
taken not to weaken the real power of Austria as a creat 
central force between France and Russia.”” ‘This sufficient] 
indicates the bias with which the non-intervention would 
be interpreted by the Tory party. Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir E. B. Lytton, though the most eloquent, and in some 
respects most able, are by no means the influential members 
of a Tory Cabinet. Lord Derby, Lord Malmesbury, and 
Mr. Disraeli are more than a match for the only colleagues 
who feel a real sympathy with Italy. On the other hand 
the Liberal Government is absolutely united on this point: 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Mr. Gladstone, agree. 
ing on it with a warmth which they probably feel on scarcely 
any other subject. 

Moreover, there is this reason to distrust these sporadic ap- 
pearances of a liberal Italian policy among the Tories, that 
the mass of the Tory party incline to Austrian sympathies, 
just as the mass of the Liberal party incline against Austria, 
And the leaders are inevitably influenced by this. Their own 
views become more pronounced when they are heartily 
backed, and there can be little doubt that if the Tories were 
once in power, the free classical sympathies of one or two 
leading men among them would soon be stifled in that close 
conservatory of Austrian traditions. Hardly can the strong 
sympathy of the Liberals with Hungary restrain even the 
Liberal leaders from the expression of wishes hostile to Hun- 
gary. A Conservative Government would hold an unfriendly 
neutrality towards Italy, and openly make common cause 
with Austria north of the Alps. We ‘trust that no such 
shame is in store for the English people. 





WHALLEY’S FOLLY. 

HIS week we have to chronicle a devoted and daring 
deed of heroism and liberality. In the presence of a 
large body of Orangemen from Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood, who came down by an early train, Mr. George 
Whalley, M.P., has solemnly consecrated himself to the 
cause of Protestantism. He has also consecrated an orna- 
mental tower, which seems to stand on the summit of a hill 
in his domains at Plas Madoe, to the same excellent service. 
The accession of Mr. Whalley and of his tower will indeed 
revive the drooping spirits of all true Protestants. In these 
days of the Papacy and priestcraft, when the doctrines of 
Luther and Melancthon are in danger, when the Papist is 
abroad, and even Whalleys are compelled to tremble, it is 
something to know that 1200 Orangemen marched out to 
their noble champion’s country seat, and had lunchon seated 
side by side in one compact invincible unsurrendering Pro- 
testant phalanx. They wore orange sashes toa man. They 
did not indeed go armed to the teeth, like the Orangemen 
of Canada on similar occasions, but they had flags and a 
military band, and they presented an aspect at which the 
boldest Cardinal might stand aghast. The British Consti- 
tution, on the other hand, the episcopal bench, religion, 
manners, and learning were secure, at least for that single 
afternoon, and when Mr. Whalley, wearing perhaps an 
orange sash himself, met his brother Orangemen in his park, 

it was a proud moment both for England and her Church. 
The political objects of this reunion were twofold. First 
and foremost, a Protestant demonstration is never out of 
season. It is always time, as the Belfast Orange orators 
would say, to be “ up and doing.” Things in general seldom 
look so bright that a little true agitation for such a noble 
cause can be said to be thrown away. Indeed, at the present 
moment, the “cause” may be said to be encompassed with 
perils. There exists somewhere (can a Whalley doubt it?) 
a base design to convert to Roman Catholicism the Prince of 
Wales himself, and some of the little Princesses. Several 
Roman Catholic Bishops have been seen disguised as penny 
postmen in the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace. It is re- 
ported that a widely-ramified conspiracy has been discovered 
at Windsor. General Sir Charles Phipps is said now for some 
months to have been hampered by a compulsory oath not to 
eat meaton Fridays. Even within the walls of the establish- 
ment itself there is too much reason to suspect treachery and 
perversion. It is not generally known that one of our most 
distinguished prelates never takes his candle at bedtime 
without the suppressed sound of secret flagellation being 
heard in the episcopal palace for hours afterwards into 
thenight. The Bishop of Blankshire has holy water brought 
up to him every morning at seven, and is training down 
half a dozen of the cathedral choristers till they are emaciated 
enough to serve for acolytes. As for the Pope being in 
distress at the present political juncture, it is alla hoax. No 
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cach thing. His Holiness is quite capable of pretending to 
be unhappy: Beneath his mask of woe lurks a countenance 
of guile. A Whalley knows that Babylon is Babylon, and 
that Pio Nono, at the very moment that he is supposed to be 
ly master of the Vatican, is, in reality, planning with 
diabolical circumstantiality the details of an invasion of these 
and that the first act of the Jesuit general on landing 
will be to march straight to the Protestant country seat of 
the member for Peterborough, and compel him to undergo 
privately rites too horrible to mention. This is indeed the 
reason Why Mr. Whalley dedicates the tower. It is for pur- 
of observation and defence. A watchman, with an 
0 sash, seated within that theological edifice, will be 
able to detect the first approach of the Catholic host, and 
give the signal for the eruption of Whalley and his Liverpool 
army. In the interval, however, which must yet elapse 
before this Liverpool Armageddon, the building will be de- 
yoted to “lectures,” which Mr. Whalley will himself deliver 
for “the furtherance of Protestantism,” and the awakening of 
men’s minds to the awful danger in which we all stand. 

The second object of the ceremony was the recognition 
of Mr. Whalley in his new oflice. He has appointed him- 
self, it seems, to fill that arduous post which till lately was 
discharged by the inestimable and interminable Spooner. 
He is to act as leader of the Protestants in Parliament, and 
to give himself up entirely to the question of Maynooth. 
This is a high and noble mission, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Whalley will be able to discharge it to his own satisfac- 
tion. His promotion was acknowledged with enthusiastic 
and pious alacrity by the 1200 Orangemen. The Rev. Dr. 
Blakeney offered up a prayer on the occasion, hoped that 
Mr. Whalley’s efforts might be successful, and more espe- 
cially that Providence would take under its peculiar protec- 
tion the tower. An address, signed by Dr. Alfred Whittle 
on behalf of the Orange societies of Liverpool, was presented, 
thanking Mr. Whalley for his willing sacrifice of himself. A 
Protestant luncheon was served under two Protestant tents. 
A wild Protestant oratory then became the order, or rather 
the disorder, of the day, Mr. Whalley himself appearing and 
disappearing with terrible pertinacity and frequency on his 
legs. Lastly, Protestant display of oratorical fireworks was 
furnished at intervals by gentlemen of the name of Harper, 
Whittle, and Byford. Cheers were given. The National 
Anthem was played, and, after a brilliant theological day, 
the 1200 sagacious Orangemen—or all that were in march- 
ing order—went home, fully determined to die rather than 
to surrender, and to have the Maynooth grant repealed next 
session, in spite of Jesuitism and the loss of Mr. Spooner. 

Papists to right of them, 
Papists to left of them, 
Jesuits behind them, 
Spluttered and thundered. 
Back by the latest train 
Homeward they rode again, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of twelve hundred. 

Mr. Whalley’s speech in reply to all the congratulations 
that were showered upon his chivalrous and unsurrendering 
head, was replete with that maiden modesty which, as Don 
Quixote says, becomes the true Christian warrior. He told 
his friends that there was nothing to thank him for, nothing 
indeed. In succeeding to the mantle of the late lamented 
Mr. Spooner, in taking up the cause of Protestantism and 
“No-Maynooth grant,” he has but done his duty. Any 
obligation that existed between them was due to the generous 
confidence which they and the other Protestants throughout 
the empire had reposed in him. He did not despair by any 
means of success. A strange infatuation had befallen the 
emissaries of Rome in this country. “It had been difficult 
to detect in the soft and stealthy step of the leopard, as it 
has crept in subdued spirit among us for many years past, 
the insatiable ferocity of its character and the vigour of its 
claws.” Popery at last has thrown off the mask. It stands 
detected in all its craftiness before Mr. Whalley, though 
several of its votaries “are concealed from ordinary obser- 
vation under the jesuitical mantle of some of the bishops 
and clergy of our established Church.” They parade their 
converts among the most wealthy and distinguished of the 
land, presuming even to enter the precincts of royalty itself ; 
and in open day they dog the footsteps of the Prince of 
Wales, as at Maynooth the other day, and recently, on a 
world-wide platform at Canada.” Thus “the Almighty 
maddens those whom he dooms to destruction.” We hope 


We may observe, in passing, for Mr. Whalley’s sake, that 
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that temporary hallucination is not a necessary prognostic 
of coming doom. 

What on earth have the unfortunate Roman Catholies done 
lately to call for this absurd terror on our parts? Many of 
them are no doubt extremely silly and intolerant. So is Mr. 
Whalley. Many of them would persecute their religious 
opponents if they dared. So apparently would Mr. Whalley. 
Their religious opinions are deplorably erroneous. But, in 
the name of Protestantism, we beg equally to repudiate the 
opinions of Mr. Whalley. We should be sorry to think 
that twelve hundred Englishmen can have been found 
to travel from Liverpool to Plas Madoc Park to listen 
to such stuff. Probably some of them were Irish. We 
fancy we recognize in the ceremonies of the day some trace 
of that astonishing ignorance, folly, and vulgarity, that brave 
bully spirit, that incredible and incomparable mixture of 
cruelty and feebleness, which, under the name of Orangeism, 
insults the innocent, attacks the unarmed, and slanders the 
charitable and the tolerant from the pulpit and in the streets 
of Derry and Belfast. Protestantism can dispense with Mr. 
Whalley and his tower. But as he has devoted both to the 
service of our faith, let the sacrifice be accepted. We will 
suggest a plan for’benefiting by it. Let him go in proces- 
sion to the tower, with as many of the Whittles and Harpers 
of Liverpool as he can get to follow him, and as many 
Orange sashes round his waist as he can possibly carry, and 
solemnly, but resolutely, shut himself up. Let nothing— 
not even Papist wiles—induce him to come out again till 
the next Papal invasion. He will be quite safe inside from 
the Jesuits, if he sits inside and keeps the blinds down. 
Parliament will get on as it best can without the Maynooth 
question, and the public will be spared the degrading spec- 
tacle of an honest, but ignorant, gentleman pandering to 
Orange fanaticism. The wisest course for Mr. Whalley, 
under all the circumstances, to adopt, is to take up his per- 
manent residence in that tower, which henceforward shall be 


called “ Whalley’s Folly.” 


“ WEEDING” THE FRANCHISE. 
T is high time that the working of the registration system 
should be carefully discussed. Originally intended to 
secure ,to voters a simple and easy mode of putting them- 
selves upon the roll, it has degenerated into a contrivance 
for reducing the total number of electors, and threatens, un- 
less speedily checked, to impair one main result of the 
Reform Bill. The registration courts, which ought to be as 
passionless as statistical departments, have become cockpits 
where noisy political attorneys try to obtain a county repu- 
tation by clever “dodges” to injure their adversaries’ list 
of voters. Everybody is opposed systematically. Names 
which have been on the roll for years are questioned, and if 
the electors cannot appear, are summarily struck off. The 
Tories, who originally commenced this system, have been 
followed only too eagerly by the Liberals, and in one dis- 
trict we read of two thousand opposed votes. Ten per cent. 
of those attacked, at least, will not attend, and the list for 
the district will be diminished by two hundred electors, most 
of them belonging to the very class whose privileges the 
Legislature is most anxious to maintain. The Tories are 
fond of asserting that the process serves their side, and their 
solicitors are remarkable for the happy audacity with which 
they oppose new votes, recognizing a Liberal, it would seem, 
by the colour of his face, or the cut of his clothes. They 
forget, however, that the operation has a reflex effect, driving 
away, as it does, the wealthy, the timid, the sensitive, and 
all those who may be described as Conservatives by instinct. 
It is not the pushing little tradesman, who thinks any 
publie display equivalent to an advertisement, who dreads a 
few minutes’ sharp baiting from the opposing counsel, or his 
neighbours’ comments on the tenure which serves as his quali- 
fication. As for the Liberals, their appeals for the rejection 
of votes can be justified only as a party necessity. In them- 
selves they are at variance with every principle the party 
has ever professed. It is not the Whigs who wish to narrow 
the suffrage, or who would make property the sole element 
of qualification, or who are afraid of the increase of numbers 
which might follow lax registration. 

The true danger, however, is not to either party so much 
as to the purity of the electoral system established by the Re- 
form Act. That system did not provide for a very extended 
suffrage. But it did create a sufficiently large class of voters 
to act as representatives of all sections of the people save one, 
numerous enough to sympathize with public feeling, and 


the converse of this last awful truth is not established, and! quite beyond the action of any organization or any single 
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class. The effect of cutting them down at the reckless rate 
now attempted is todiminish their numbers until all power 
rests virtually in the hands of an insignificant section 
of the people, of a privileged class, instead of a repre- 
sentative one. Suppose the process we have described 
imitated all over England, and ten per cent. struck off 
from the constituency, for two or three consecutive years, 
the constituency would scarcely exceed the number of the 
bourgeoisie whose votes maintained the throne of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and the whole of whom were purchased in one shape 
or another by the Executive. No Government in England can 
buy the constituency, but it is dangerous to rest a building 
on too narrow a basis, and every vote struck from the roster 
increases the power of those votes which, being concentrated 
in the hands of powerful individuals, are never struck off. 
Let us take a borough which, as Lord Derby mentioned the 
facts in his place, may be discussed without invidiousness. 
Suppose Richmond to have 500 voters, of whom the Earl of 
Zetland controls half. Every vote there struck off the 
register is a direct diminution of the independence of the 
borough. The tenantry are sure to defend their privileges as 
a useful property giving them a claim to considerate treat- 
ment, and the only voters who do not appear will be those 
whose combination might upset the dominant interest. It 
is easy to say that ten votes here or there can matter little, 
that the system is equally fair for both parties, that it is a 
fair fight for the list, and other palliations of that sort. But 
the truth remains, that every reduction of numbers isa direct 
addition to the power of individual influences, and of the or- 
ganized cliques who so frequently defeat the expression of 
the national will. Any amount of strictness in examining a 
new vote is just and reasonable, and, moreover, in accord- 
ance with the intentions of the Legislature. But, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, a man cannot be less qualified to vote 
one session than another, and once on the roster he ought, 
unless for grave cause shown, to be allowed to keep there. 
Above all, he should be allowed to defend himself by means 
other than the attendance indispensable to the decision of a 
new claim. 

To add to the causes of complaint inherent in the present 
system, we have reports of what reads like systematic injus- 
tice on the part of the courts which hear the claims. The 
Revising Barrister ought to be within his limited sphere a 
Judge, but he is too often selected because he is a partisan. 
What respect is it possible to feel for an officer who so far 
misunderstands his functions as the Revising Barrister at 
Windsor recently appeared to do? We take the account 
out of many almost as bad, because, as telling against the 
Liberals, it relieves us from the suspicion of party feeling : 

“William Goddard, a gentleman residing in High-street, was ob- 
Pp to by the Liberals. Mr. Goddard said he was owner of free- 
1old cottages and gardens at Spital. He had held the property by 
descent for twenty-seven years, and received 12/. a year for it. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Rogers.—It was devised absolutely to 
himself. It was entailed in fee. His mother was living, but had no 
interest whatever in the property. It was left to his father, who left 
it to witness for life, and then to his son afterwards. Had not read 
the deeds for a great many years. Had them in his chest at home. 
Did not think it necessary to bring them, as he had held the property 
for twenty-seven years, and his father before him. 

a Rogers.—Can you swear that the property is not lease- 
old 

* Wiiness.—At this moment I cannot swear it, as I have not 
read the deeds I dare say for thirty years, but to the best of my 
belief it is freehold. Indeed, I am almost certain of it. ’ 

“The Barrister—You say you have the deeds at home. If you 
will fetch them I will allow the case to stand over. 

“Mr. Williams.—Really, sir, I submit in such a case it is very 
unnecessary to give Mr. Goddard the trouble. He has held the pro- 
perty for a great number of years, and his father before him, and 
therefore, even if it was leasehold, it must be a very long lease, and 
could make no difference to the qualification. 

“The Barrister held that as the deeds could be produced it was 
necessary. 

“Mr. Goddard.—I had no idea of being treated in such a manner 
as this, or 1 certainly should not have attended. 

“Mr. Maude.—1 thought the Registration Court was to afford 
every facility to voters, and not to throw every difficulty in their 
way. Instead of being an enfranchising court, it appears to be a dis- 
franchising one. 

“The case was adjourned, and Mr. Goddard afterwards sent up a 
note to say it was very inconvenient, and he therefore could not 
attend. 

“The Barrister—Then I shall strike out the name. 

* William Henry Stephenson objected to by the Conservatives. 

“ By Mr. Williams.—I became possessed of this property by will. 

“Mr, Williams.—Have you got the deeds here ? 

“ Witness.—I do not think it requisite to produce them. 

“The Barrister.—Let it be understood that I do not insist upon the 
production of deeds. 





“Mr, Maude.—Really, sir, what are we to understand. In the 
case just now decided, although the man stated he had held the 
property for twenty-seven years, you held it necessary to have the 
deeds, now you say it is not necessary. 

“The Barrister.—Yes, but they were accessible. 

“ Mr. Maude.—So they may be in this case for what we know to 
the a ti Bick aa ae 

“The witness said he had the deeds with him i 
produced them, and his vote was allowed.” ae 

The Barrister, it will be perceived, first, when the voter 
was a Conservative, turned his court into a court for the in. 
vestigation of titles to land, and insisted on the deeds, and 
then, when the voter was a Liberal, declared that deeds were 
wholly unnecessary. The second case is the most striking 
because the decision was so palpably opposed to another 
uttered only five minutes before, but the first is the most 
obnoxious on the ground of public policy. The reputation 
of a Revising Barrister is important chiefly to himself, but 
an order to all voters to produce their title-deeds is the 
quickest method of weeding the roll of all respectable names 
that has yet been discovered. If the decision had stood, the 
Liberal attorney would have had the means of making a most 
brilliant coup. He need only have opposed all Tory voters 
on suspicion of being leaseholders, and called on them for 
title-deeds, and his party would have been rid of half their 
opponents at a swoop. Push the demand a little further, 
and require every county voter to prove his title, and Eng- 
land might be reduced in a session to a vast Marylebone, 
with every decent voter contemptuously standing aloof from 
the dirt and odium of the election contest. Is a consti- 
tuency cleanly weeded of the property holders the precise 
result the Tories seek by attention to the register? It is 
they, we repeat, who suffer in the end, for they, not the 
Liberals, lose the Mr. Goddards, the quiet men who will 
not fight a browbeating barrister, or expose the tenure of 
their property in order to retain their votes. Election com- 
mittees of the House of Commons have nearly abandoned the 
practice of turning out members because of their opinions, 
and it is time Revising Barristers should be taught that 
obscurity is not sufficient apology for the same injustice. 





THE CZAR AND SIR B. LYTTON ON AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


WO politicians of different kinds of eminence, but both 
entitled to a hearing, have this week expressed their 
views upon the relation of this American struggle to the 
politics of the world. It has pleased the Czar to address to 
the American Government a despatch earnestly counselling 
reunion as “an element essential to the universal political 
equilibrium.” It has pleased Sir Bulwer Lytton, on the 
other hand, in a speech to his constituency, earnestly to 
advocate the dissolution of the Union as an element essen- 
tial to the political equilibrium, threatened by a combination 
of States, which “would have hung over Europe like a 
gathering and destructive thunder-cloud.” Conclusions 
drawn from premisses so identical, and yet so diametrically 
opposed, demand a little examination, more especially as one 
at least of the speakers utters the secret doctrine of the 
English governing class. 

The meaning of the Russian despatch, and of the sentence 
we have quoted, seems patent enough, and there is no par- 
ticular reason to doubt that the obvious is also the real in- 
tention of them both. The Emperor has every motive for 
expressing a friendly feeling with the Americans. They alone 
sympathized with him in his war against France and Eng!and, 
and though we may question the policy and the principle 
involved in that sympathy, the Czar can hardly be expected 
not to be grateful for moral support given in his darkest 
need. That he should suggest a peaceable reunion, which in- 
volves of necessity the continuance of slavery, seems strange 
in a sovereign who has risked his throne to abolish serfdom ; 
but it was useless to express friendship, yet refuse to recog- 
nize the very end for which the befriended Government declares 
itself contending. The argument about the “ two countries 
being placed at the extremities of two worlds,” would have 
been more comprehensible in simpler language, but if it 
means that the Union and Russia alike enjoy the advantages, 
and have equally to contend with the disadvantages, of geo- 
graphical isolation, the remark is sufficiently true for a de- 
spatch. It would not be a justifiable reason for doing in- 
jury, but anything is sufficient to warrant sympathy and 
friendliness. The political sentence also calls for little 
animadversion or criticism. It is the permanent idea of the 
weaker maritime Powers that England menaces the freedom 
of the sea, and they look, as Prince Napoleon said, to 
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the smaller marines, the most important of which is the 
fleet of the United States, to preserve the maritime equili- 
brium. It is England which is threatened in that sen- 
tence, but then the menace is one of those to which a 
nation becomes exposed by its very greatness, and at which 
it may well afford to smile. England and Russia will 
not quarrel the sooner because the Czar is sorry to see 
a possible ally disappear from the field of politics, The 
only inexplicable fact connected with the despatch is the 
Jeasure with which it has been received. Had it been 
signed by the British Foreign Secretary, it would have been 
treated as an impertinence, and there is no political reason 
why America should seem grateful to a sovereign who can 
neither help nor hurt in the existing struggle. It is not a 
Jeasant thought for advocates of the North, but it is im- 
ossible to avoid the suspicion that the American public, like 
any other nouveau riche, is delighted by a friendly nod from 
the biggest of its acquaintance. ee 
Sir B, Lytton’s view requires a more careful examination. 
It announces, we conceive, the official view of the Tory party, 
and certainly embodies that of the English governing class. 
It may be shortly expressed thus : A war for the dissolution 
of the Union, like all other wars, is to be regretted; but the 
dissolution of itself is beneficial to the world. America was 
becoming too strong, so strong as to menace Europe, so vast 
that, like Rome, she must perish under the spread of her own 
dominion. Separation—not into two, but into three or four 
commonwealihs—would relieve the world of a fear, while “ the 
action of emulation and rivalry between one Free State and 
another, speaking the same language and enjoying that 
educated culture which inspires an affection for all that en- 
lightens and exalts humanity, will produce the same effects 
upon art and commerce, and the improvements in practical 
government which the same kind of competition produced in 
the old commonwealths of Greece.’ Sir Bulwer Lytton can 
ut any case well, and he puts this so well that, but that 
Fis premisses are incorrect, his illustration unfounded, and 
his arguments self-destructive, we might be half convinced. 
If it were true that the States could separate and live toge- 
ther peacefully, emulating each other only in the rapidity of 
their development, England might justifiably acquiesce in 
that settlement, or even rejoice to be rid of a formidable 
rival. But the speaker, in his eagerness, proves too much. 
In his very next sentence he declares that any form of 
government would fail “in keeping together sections of a 
community so geographically cast, and with interests antago- 
nistic to each other.”’ It is because America is so geographi- 
cally cast, because the interests of South and North, Sea States 
and Western States, are so divided, that we deprecate disunion 
in the interest of humanity. The geographical facts, the differ- 
ing climates, the long and ramified frontier, the rivers piercing 
all sections, and the seas equally necessary to each, are just 
those which produce incessant jealousies, questions, and 
savage wars. The divergent interests—faith in free trade and 
protection, aristocratic tendencies and democratic prejudices, 
free labour and serf labour—are precisely those which call up 
the masses, and change campaigns from military promenades | 
into wars of extermination. We can see no future for the | 
Union, if once split into fragments, except the fate of the 
South American Republics, intensified by the vigour of the 
Anglo-Saxon character—endless wars followed by treaties | 
made to be broken, invasions with no result but slaughter, 
reprisals without effect save exasperation, paralysis of com- 
merce, and ultimate national degeneracy. Even the Ger- 
mans who have tried the experiment under the most favour- 
able circumstances, viz. as a race compelled to union by the | 
ever-present danger of attack from without, could not live | 
without a federal bond, which it is now the object of their | 
wisest statesmen te draw yet closer. The Americans are | 
not Germans, but a free-speaking, hard-hitting race, with | 
excitable imaginations, a thirst for military distinction, and 
something of the Red Indian vindictiveness. They have 
been accustomed to appeal to the ballot-box, that is, to a 
brute force of numbers, till, that device failing, they ean 
think only of victory gained per force of numbers in the field. 
They will argue every question, as they do now with England, 
by half-hidden menace, and settle it by the sword, to the 
ultimate destruction of all hope of reasonable progress. 
Is that the fate England really desires for the American 
nation? We are quite ready to repudiate cosmopo- 
litan nonsense, and to admit that the welfare of England 
should be the first thought of every English politician, but 
there are benefits not worth their cost, and the removal of 
arivalry by the destruction of a race is the costliest gain 
ever suggested to a politician. We say nothing of the 


morality of such a wish, of the loss to the world from the 
extinction of a great nation, of the deadly shock such a 
climax to the efforts of a century would give to all who hope 
and strive for human progress. We simply point to a result 
which appears to us mevitable, and ask if that is in accord 
with the true interests of Great Britain. Relief from a 
possible rivalry is very well, but the continuance for ever of 
the state of affairs the contest has already produced is not 
the prospect even Conservatives can regard with favour or 
predict with hope. 

_ But again, Sir Bulwer Lytton says the separation, whatever 
its consequences, is preferable to a gigantic dominion: “ all 
history tells us that an empire too vast to maintain the healthy 
circulation of its own life-blood ever has been fatal, since the 
world began, to the races over which it spread. By their own 
weight the old colossal empires of the East fell to ruin. It 
was by her own vast extent of dominion that Rome first lost 
her liberties, under the very armies which that extent of 
dominion compelled her to maintain, and finally rendered up 
her dominion itself to the revenge of the barbarians she had 
invaded.” Sir Bulwer’s classical knowledge, usually so wide, 
seems on Tuesday to have been strangely in abeyance. We 
have just quoted a sentence which ascribes the political 
progress of Greece to its divisions, as if Athens had 
flourished because Sparta hated her, or as if the Pelo- 
ponnesus had ever improved in government at all. Is it 
Beotia to which the late Colonial Secretary looks for his 
examples of good government ? Or was it from Agina that he 
drew up a constitution for Vancouver's Island? It was 
Athens, not Greece, which improved her government, and 
Athens could as little copy as she could emulate. And now 
he points to Rome as destroyed by the vastness of her terri- 
tory—Rome which, under the Empire, had in 700 years to 
meet but one serious insurrection, and which perished be- 
cause her free population had been eaten out by the compe- 
tition of slavery, till there were only mercenaries to resist 
outside attack. Does Sir Bulwer Lytton entertain the same 
fear for the Russian Empire, or does he imagine that the 
British Empire, just five times the size of the United States, 
is about to crumble to pieces, or to submit to despotism ? 
The truth is, the Union is not, in a political sense, a vast 
empire at all. It is time, not distance, which is the element 
in politics, and New York is in time nearer to New 
Orleans than London, two hundred years ago, was to 
Edinburgh. Messages pass in an hour, information and 
passengers in three days; and though California is far, it is 
only so because the Pacific Railway is not constructed. 
Steam has altered all the laws by which the circulation he 
speaks of is regulated, and, by quickening the pulsation, 
made every beat of the heart perceptible at the extremities. 
It is of the want of centripetal, not centrifugal, force of which 
statesmen now complain. Doubtless if the States were ex- 
tended, as Sir B. Lytton fears, over a quarter of the world, the 
Union might become unwieldy, but a future so distant is 
scarcely to be accepted as a guide for the political action of 
to-day. Unwieldiness is produced, not by natural expansion, 





but by too-rapid conquests, and in rebuilding Mexico, Europe 
will secure at least the necessary delay. 

We have imitated Sir B. Lytton in omitting ail mention 
of slavery, but the great principle of the contest is not 
obscured by his silence or ourreserve. The peaceful separa- 
tion of the States means the extension of slave territory, the 


effort to make slavery durable, a wide increase in the sum of 


human suffering, and even if the political danger were as 
immediate as it is remote, Englishmen would still hold this 
to be one of the cases where every man must do right, and 
leave consequences to the God he has obeyed. 





THE WARRIOR, AND ITS LESSON. 

T is most important that the public should arrive at an 
accurate judgment on the merits and defects of the 
British Admiralty. Mere censure, however acute, never yet 
reorganized a department, and indiscriminate attack only 
enables the accused Board to carry off all deficiencies under 
cover of a triumphant answer on a single point. Three years 
ago, the Admirals with grievances, who lead the assault, were 
never tired of talking about the blunders in the construction 
of the fleet. The money, they said, was thrown away. This 
ship was a tub, and that would not sail; these engines were 
old-fashioned, and those might as well have been sold for 
their value as iron. A commission of inquiry demonstrated 
that this charge was unfounded, that the ships of the State 
were the best built in the world—a great deal too good, in- 
deed, for the progress of invention—and John Bull, convinced 
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that the tale of bad ships was unfounded, cottoned his ears 
against the charge of profusion and want of foresight proved 
by the same report. t will be just the same with the iron 
ship. 
The success of the Warrior is a triumph for the Ad- 
miralty. They have been accused of all kinds of contra- 
dictory misdemeanours, excessive delay and reckless haste, 
pitiful economy and useless extravagance, of ignorant em- 
piricism and a reluctance to try experiments. The lines 
of the trial ship were incorrect, she would not sail, she could 
not steam, she would choke the gunners with smoke, she 
was to be, in short, the costliest of mistakes. The Admiralty 
reply by producing a ship, very slow in building and very 
costly, but incomparably the most formidable fighting ship 
existing in the world. The superiority of La Gloire to an old 
seventy-four is not so marked as the superiority of the Warrior 
to La Gloire. The former is a floating castle, with sides as 
thick as those of a martello tower, lines as fine as those of a 
yacht, and a speed approaching that of a despatch-boat. Not 
a defect has been discovered in her, and had we but six 
similar vessels the problem would have been solved, and 
France hopelessly distanced in a single twelvemonth. We 
fear the public, justifiably contented with the Warrior, will 
condone all other offences, and if the progress of the sister 
ships is reported by skilful penmen, will in their enthusiasm 
bring in a verdict of acquittal on the untried counts of the 
indictment. 

The true charge against the Admiralty is not one of in- 
efficiency. It turns out ships in reasonable numbers, with 
sufficient speed, and inadmirable order. Even in this matter 
of armoured ships it is only partially behindhand. Ships 
quite equal to those of the French are ready to be turned 
out at a very short notice, and fail only in unquestionable 
and recognized superiority to their rivals. A really able 
man, of a character which enables him to say with perfect 
truth that he “is not much impeded by discussions,” is 
driving straight to the single end of placing England in a 
position of thorough security in her own seas. He will ae- 
complish it, but even the Duke of Somerset cannot do more 
than one thing at a time, and the organization of the Admi- 
ralty will remain, after the new fleet has been admired, just 
as imperfect as it was before. It is a steam-engine which 
does drive the ship, but which requires twice as much coal as it 
ought to consume, and wastes half its steam in leakage. It is 
waste, not green wood, delay, not bad lines, want of system, 
not want of energy, of which the public have to complain. 
We have got the Warrior, which costs 350,0000/., but we 
have also got a useless outlay of 5,000,000/. a year, which 
the success of the Warrior does not in the least affect. We 
shall get a fleet, we doubt not, if a vote on a parish question 
does not turn out the First Lord just as he knows his work, 
but we shall get it through an outlay and after an effort 
which, properly conducted, might have built three fleets. 
There is nothing to alarm in the price of the Warrior. If 
she cost 350,000/., she is worth the money, and the Admi- 
ralty will not spend a second price in cutting down, length- 
ening, and repairing a ship watched by all England. It is 
the serub-brushes not the rent which ruin the housekeeper, 
and it is the demand for copper nails which cripples the Ad- 
miralty, the endless waste and confusion in keeping the 
ménage up to its level, in doing ordinary work, and com- 
pleting ordinary repairs. It is this which demands reform, 
and the perfection of the Warrior’s lines has nothing to do 
with the matter. They only prove, what needed no proof, 
that the State, when its servants choose, can surpass any 
builder in the world. What is now required is that it 
should not spend above fifty per cent. more than a decently 
liberal private builder would; but that reform is unattain- 
able if the Warrior’s speed is to be an apology for the want of 
accounts, her engines for the absence of responsibility, and 
her lines for ineflicient but voting foremen. 

A huge Blue-book has just been published, filled with 
evidence about the Admiralty, and the result of it is just 
this: The Duke of Somerset, if invested with power to defy 
the clamour of dismissed incompetents, and to alter the 
patent under which the Board is framed, could reform the 
department. Parliament neither can nor will. 





SPIRITUAL PHRASEOLOGY. 


T has often been observed of the words of the greatest writers, 
like those of St. Paul, Augustine, and Luther, that they seem 

to have alife of their own, that they have “ hands and feet,” and vital 
force and motion. The same thing is true of almost all the English 
words chosen by our translators of the Bible to express the thoughts 


of the original. The reason is, no doubt, that in all these cases the 
reality named is felt and known by the highest class of minds to be 
so real and infinite, so independent of their own thought that they 
instinctively select words conveying almost the impression of bodies 
inhabited by, but not trammelling or confining, an independent spirit, 
That which gives us the sense of independent life, is the great re- 
serve of unexhausted power which we feel to be at the disposal of all 
living beings. With dead things this is not so; the number of pro- 
perties and characteristics can be enumerated and exhausted without 
any fear of a new ebullition of unexpected power. But where there 
is life, there is an inward reserve of strength at the control of the 
living creature. And in greater or less degree this applies to all 
names of living powers, and applies to them the more, the more 
there is of infinitude and incalculable depth about the living force so 
named. Hence the words which were first chosen to express super- 
natural realities by men who had a fresh apprehension of these realities, 
were more like living bodies than mere names; they were but signs 
of powerful and present agencies. The name was the token of some- 
thing beyond itself, and was approached with a reverence which 
cannot attach to anything that can be exhaustively defined. The 
word, indeed, might be defined and killed. But no logical analysis 
or limitation of the word would limit the ¢hing. The “ Name of the 
Lord” is used as the symbol of His Life. If there existed a reality 
too great for definition, then the strict limitation of the name would 
simply destroy its utility as a sign; but would not and could not 
affect the living power which it had been used to express. 

Hence the astonishing force of the original words of Scripture, and 
also of the words chosen by our translators to render Scripture, 
They were words indicating and expressing, while not confining or 
hampering, infinite powers, personal agencies, divine acts. But two 
very different series of influences have attended these words in 
modern times, and robbed them of their depth ; one scholastic—the 
thinning process of dry logical abstraction, which has torn away the 
words for separate examination and forgotten that they are the 
organs of a divine life ; the other vulgarizing—the degrading process 
of a certain coarse and almost sensual familiarity with these words, 
the root of which lies partly in the passion for strong sensations, 
and partly in the vulgar fancy of monopolizing God. Both these 
classes of influences have in different directions equally corrupted the 
spiritual language of Scripture, the one attenuating and petrifying— 
depriving the living words of their power and life, and reducing them 
to definitions; the other animalizing—leaving them their life, but 
pulling it down to our own level. : 

(1.) Almost all educated men are familiar and weary with the 
pallid scholastic paraphrases of spiritual phraseology, which ra- 
tionalizing interpreters of Scripture, who have not the courage to 
face its simple meaning, either in opposition or otherwise, pour 
forth in painful profusion. Every reality vanishes at their touch into 
a “great idea,” and its name, instead of being the token of some- 
thing inexhaustible, becomes its measure and its limit. This is the 
school which “ explains away” all the difficulties of an infinite world 
by simply ignoring what is inconsistent with some fanciful system 
or theory which it has learned to expound as Christianity. It 
differs from the modern school of Essays and Reviews chiefly in this, 
that while the latter frankly and broadly acknowledges the wide dis- 
crepancy between the actual meaning of Scripture and the residuum of 
truth which it distils out of that meaning, the old rationalizing school 
did not admit the difference, but wished to make out that St. Paul 
really meant nothing more than their own watery paraphrases 
of his meaning. But both schools alike use a blanched and ideal 
spiritual phraseology, exceedingly different in kind from that of 
Scripture, and exceedingly far removed from the words of vital force 
and original freshness which distinguish the writings of all the great 
spiritual reformers, Abstract words take the place of personal 
names, attributes supersede the living beings to whom they belong, 
and the religious phraseology of cultivated men falls into a style 
which would certainly never take any hold of common men’s con- 
science or affections. It is what we may call an irzorganic phraseology. 
Instead of having “ hands and fect,” that grasp us witha living touch, 
it has the transparency of crystal, and the smooth surface of ice. 
We take the following specimen at random from one of the most 
elegant and cultivated writers of the school to which we allude: 


“We can conceive no healthy bond of comprehensive union in faith and wor- 
ship, but such as springs from sympathy in great fundamental spiritual prin- 
ciples, which have an undying root in humanity, and exist in our highest 
consciousness as the oaletie of something above and beyond ourselves. 
Earnest and thoughtful natures feel there is a mysterious awfulness in these 

rinciples, and pray with trembling for a more complete realization of them in 
eos and life. Men call them by various names,—conscience, the voice of God, 
the moving of the Spirit, the highest reason; but they mean at bottom one and 
the same thing: a profound sense of relationship and responsibility to an In- 
visible Power, in whom their highest conceptions of excellence terminate, in 
self-devotion to whose will they find the strongest incentive to virtuous exertion, 
and from reliance on whose justice and mercy comes their firmest support under 
sorrow and trial. When these principles stand before us in the light of history, 
fixed and embodied in a life of perfect religiousness, like that of the Christ of 
the New Testament, they acquire a distincter aspect and more decisive influence ; 





human reverence and affection more largely mingle in them; the Divine itself 
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and the spiritual sympathy which grows out of them, and 


} r ized ; ° : 
18 — in faith and worship, becomes at once purer and more interse.” 
unites 


This is a tasteful and sincere religious style, but of the pure 
‘dealistie stamp that is now so widely spread—an abstract kind of 
— ‘awe that no more lays hold on man with any force of its own 
Ian osophy itself. Compare it with the sort of language Luther 
per ae We tell our Lord God that if He will have His Church, He 

ust uphold it; for we cannot uphold it, and if we could, we should 

Soames the proudest asses under heaven.” There you have the 
hoig language again which grasps the mind with force of life. 
We know that the man who said that, realized the immediate rule of 
God over His Church, and did not merely feel after the mighty 
shadows of divine ideas. The abstract school sublimates divine 
realities into spacious ideas. ke 

(2.) But there is an opposite dangerquite as great to an Englishman, 
especially to an uncultivated Englishman—that of appropriating and 
dwarfing the measure of divine things to our own powers of ap- 
sion, by ignoring entirely all that we cannot see. And the effect 


rehen ; # : tere 
a spiritual p wraseology of such vulgarizing and selfishly appropriating 


impulses in the uneducated sects is far more repulsive, though we 
do not know whether it is, for the quarter in which it arises, at all 
more morbid, than the paralysis of the abstract school. To those who 
do not know the extent and depth of that vein of religious literature 
in England, which Mr. Dickens | has scarcely caricatured in “ the 
Shepherd” and “ Mr. Chadband,” it would cause a positive shock to 
read the style of communication which runs habitually through some of 
the antinomian organs of the uncultivated sects. Against such publi- 
cations as the Earthen Vessel and Zion’s Witness, there certainly can be 
no complaint made of any want of realistic language. The phraseology 
is living enough, and we have no doubt that in a large number of in- 
stances, repulsive as it is, it is founded on sincere personal experience. 
But though fastening a living touch upon you, it is not the subdu- 
ing touch of mauly faith like Luther’s, but a crawling fleshy religious 
sensuousness that curdles all the higher elements of the mind and 
conscience, as the touch of a snailcurdles the blood. When religious 
men say, “My covenant God kept me awake nearly the whole of 
the night in opening up and unfolding to my mind this dear portion 
of his own word, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, &c.,’” we feel 
a real thrill of disgust which is not, we think, due to any mere revolt 
against uneducated sentiment. There is a gloating and appropriating 
tone about such phraseology which seems the very opposite of true 
faith. Where the same writer maintains, as he does very gravely, the 
shocking assertion that when, as a boy, he stole a halfpenny, his “ cove- 
nant God,” who foresaw his clection, interfered to prevent the expo- 
sure of his guilt by putting it into the heart of his employer to give 
him a halfpenny, which made up the deficiency,* we have a key to this 
vulgarizing tendency in the phraseology habitually used. It vulgarizes 
so fast, because it is the expression of minds greedy of spiritual atten- 
tions from their “ covenant God.” The whole language 1s that of men 
on the look-out for exciting and individual sensations that they can have 
all to themselves. We do not mean to deny that the same spiritual 
greediness ascends into higher levels both of culture and ability. 
The whole “spiritual experience” school, of which Bunyan is the 
most distinguished representative, abounds with it. But it is a gross 
parody on even the most subjective language of Scripture ; for even 
the most touching Psalms, and the most fervent of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, always merge the religious sensation in the infinitude of 
the divine life which causes it. Solomon’s Song, accordingly, is the 
favourite repertory of this phrascclogy. ‘The divine influences are 
uniformly spoken of with the horrid lusciousness of an epicure’s 
vigilant senses. ‘Oh, the Bethel visits, the rich anointings, the 
sweet smiles of our precious Jesus!” writes one gentleman in the 
Earthen Vessel. On the other hand, all the most abhorrent physical 
epithets are lavished upon human nature. “ What is man morally ? 
Naturally a worm, intellectually a glowworm, morally a worm 
in corruption and filth—a worm in the mud,” is the language 
of the most temperate of these writers. Some sensuous epithet 
always accompanies either praise or blame. “ Our smiling and truly 
happy brother, D. Wilson of Clare,” is the name for one Baptist 
minister ; the pamphlet of another has been “ read with much unction 
and dew ;” the mind of a third “ was sweetly led out,” previously to 
leading “four females and one male into the watery grave” [of 
baptism]; a fourth teaches in “the lovely cot of the Clare 
cure of souls ;” and forth. Half the sermons preached 
by these good people speak of religion as if it were a choice dainty 
which not everybody may cat. Zion’s Witness itself is called 
“a feast of fat things.” ‘No great enjoyment of Christ to-day,” 
they register in their journals, “but the mind sweetly fixed on the 
unchangeability of Jehovah's love.” We do not mean that such lan- 
guage is a bit worse, though rather coarser, than the sentimental 
equivalents in the fashionable sects; we only wish to show ‘in its 
plainest form the source of this degradation, in the sensuous 
egotism of men. For our own part, if it were devoid of this 
Knsuous self-regarding taint, we might prefer the narrow realism 
of pure ignorance to the broad idealism of excessive culture. 
We should not object more to the quaint mode of thought in 
the following sentence,—“ Why did He, instead of keeping me 
apprenticed to a grocer for four years without a salary, open a 
way in His providence for me not only to have a salary, but to 
learn the drapery business ? Beeause He loved me in Christ,” —than 
to the vague disquisitions in favour of general laws and against 
Special providences which we hear in its place from the cultivated 

tionalists ;—were there not, perhaps, rather more of fundamental 
selfishness in the general cast of the vulgarer tone of thought. But 
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* Zion's Witness, p. 27, 28. 


to both,—the fever of the one and the coldness of the other,—the 
intensely living and yet calm, tranquil, unsubjective phraseology of 
Scripture stands in the most striking contrast. 





FORTUNE-MAKERS. 

HERE is a book yet to be written about England, which will 
be more valuable to the historian than any collection of State 
papers, or any number of biographies, and that is the history 
of the mutations of English property. It is astonishing how little at- 
tention has yet been paid to this chapter in the great narrative 
of English progress. The materials must exist, in State grants, 
family histories, parish registers, muniment chests, and, above all, the 
records of wills; but there is no collection of facts anywhere to be 
found. Digging deep in county histories one picks up a few stray items, 
but the connected history of the propertied class is still to seek. 
Yet the surface of modern England is, to use a geological term, one 
vast deposit, the excretions of extinct tribes of fortune-makers. For 
ages—and the fact is one of the many specialities of our island 
history—every generation or two has produced some new species of 
millionnaire, some occupation or traffic, or source of gain which 
enabled new men to build fortunes, and, dying, found families, or will 
away great estates. The Norman conquerors were the first, and of 
them we have some account, and of their successors, the continental 
adventurers, the gay and polished men of Southern France, who 
talked the langue d’oc, and whom the Norman kings loved and 
petted, while the people cursed. But of the first grand mutation 
of property managed by civil expedients, the vast sales which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the crusades, we have no account whatever. 
A third of England changed hands, and the puzzle is where the pur- 
chasers got the money from. Some can be traced as traders, gold- 
smiths, woolgrowers, and usurers, but we suspect the ecclesiastics 
found most of the funds, ‘The wars of the Roses shifted lands from 
hand to hand, but did not very greatly change the class; and for the 
next mutation on a grand scale we must pass on to the sequestration 
of the monasteries. From that day, and up to the death of Queen 
Anne, Court favour was the surest road to fortune. It was the 
only pursuit, indeed, which could in a few years raise an unknown 
man to the status of an English peer. If a man pleased Henry the 
Eighth, were it only as his fire-screen, he rose at once to wide pos- 
sessions, and England owes much to the race founded by a lucky 
Court gossip of the kind. The Cecils are great peers to this 
day on the lands Elizabeth bestowed. William made his Dutch 
favourites the rivals of the greatest houses in Europe, and they 
continue such ; and even statesmen not distinguished by such invi- 
dious largesses found that place implied also enormous wealth. These 
were only the great prizes in the lottery, but far below these men in 
social status appeared others, who from generation to generation pur- 
chased out the landed families. The woolstapler was probably the first, 
and bought much of the abbey lands. Then came the monopolist and 
the lawyer, Mompesson and Bacon, on a less notorious scale. ‘The 
goldsmith, as he was called, or money-dealer, as we now call him, 
followed next, with interest at sixty per cent., and a habit—or report 
belied him—of local regrating. In the Parliamentary days great 
slices of property went to successful soldiers and London citizens, and 
then began with the Restoration the reign of the Turkey merchant, 
How a “ fortune” could be made out of the Levant trade, while so 
limited in extent, seems inexplicable, but the profits of évery venture 
would make a merchant of 1861 stare with envy, and seem incredible 
to the most prosperous monopolists of cur own day, the dozen 
dictators of the China trade. With William commenced the loan- 
monger and the Nabob, but the reign of the latter was not really felt 
so early, though the Company declared dividends such as are now-a- 
days only obtained from an Australian copper-mine or an Indian 
steam company. In the days of Queen Anne the army-contractor was 
in his glory, paid by a dozen Governments, cheating all, and turning 
the proceeds into land. The loan-monger, too, flourished, and though 
only at best a cross between Rothschild and a pawnbroker, he was 
on the right scent, and founded houses. In the days of the first and 
second Georges enormous changes of property must have occurred. 
The landowners touched nearly, though not quite, their lowest point 
of depression, while every other powerful class grew rich. The pro- 
jects of that day were not all bubbles. The stockbroker accumulated, 
contractors for the State managed unheard-of jobs, and writers in laced 
coats railed at the sudden rise of all in trade, the Cits with pretty 
wives and bottomless purses. They were all, however, in popular 
imagination, overshadowed by the Nabobs, though the popular imagina- 
tion was deceived. Nobody saw the Indians make their money, and so 
their rise was considered prodigious, but their wealth never came up to 
the popular idea, The largest sum ever taken out of India was probably 
Mr. Barlow’s—900,000/.; the next, Clive’s; and the next, either 
Verelst’s or Vansittart’s. Had the latter retained his lands, his suc- 
cessors would have been among the richest men of earth, one item in 
his property being about a third of Calcutta. ‘The Indians, however, 





had no estates to keep up, confused property and income, had an insane 
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thirst for position, and, though reputed princes, they did not found 
many families—not half so many as the stockbrokers, who, up to the 
opening of the revolutionary war, were probably, par excellence, the 
fortune-makers. Then came the glorious days when every man who 
could make out a bill against Government made a fortune; when a 
contractor for fat beasts, a mere carcase butcher, made three-quarters 
of a million, and founded a family, which has won its place in the 
highest rank of the untitled gentry ; and then, too, came the strangest 
change in the position of a class ever recorded in our history. 

The peers became the wealthiest men in the land. We are so 
accustomed to them as such that we regard wealth and the peerage 
as naturally allied, yet it is certain that towards the end of the last 
century the peers were a pauperized class. The riot of three reigns, 
aided by some commercial causes, had done its work. <A lord was, in 
public estimation, poor and proud. Satirists never wearied of con- 
trasting the fat citizen with the pauper grandee, and merchants 
warned their daughters off adventurous lordlings as they would now 
warn them against Italian counts and German barons. They still, 
however, retained their lands, mortgaged up to the lips, when the 
marvellous prosperity which succeeded 1805 suddenly overtook them. 
Rents rose to figures which seemed fabulous, population increased, 
the cities expanded over their fields, the marvellous growth of Lon- 
don poured gold into the laps of the owners of the soil, a passion for 
enterprise seized upon the class: they became miners, quarrymen, 
traders, engineers, patient and most acute agriculturists. The war 
had purged them out, and in fifty years they had become the richest 
class for their numbers in Europe, and had lived down the outery 
against them, till at this moment the highest idea great novelists 
can give us of wealth, power, and luxury combined, is the Lord 
Monmouth or Lord Steyne. The war produced also the great loan- 
monger, the man of whom Rothschild is accepted as a type, con- 
tractors like Ouvrard, who took Charles the Seventh of Spain as a 

artner—we mean literally as a registered partner, responsible for 
ial houses like the Hopes and Barings, who sent a lad to 
America to buy all the cotton in the world, mildly expostulated with 
an agent who purchased a small kingdom in Cena, and subse- 
quently only scolded a partner who first bought the whole territory 
round Mexico—the city—and then compelled the Legislature 
to annul his inconvenient bargain as injurious to the safety of the 
State. The contractor followed, but he brings us to the present day, 
when no single class can be pointed to as first favourite of fortune. 
The loanmonger is still powerful, and so is the speculator; but 
bankers accumulate fortunes like those of the highest nobles, and a 
linendraper left the other day cash which would purchase the fee- 
simple of the Woburn estates. The rate of fortunes has enormously 
increased. Pitt thought it useless to tax fortunes above a million, 
and now men die every day whose heirs chuckle over the saving pro- 
duced by his want of foresight. A “ plum” has ceased to be even a 
citizen’s goal, and there are tradesmen in London whose incomes 
while in trade exceed a “ great fortune” of the time of the second 
George. Very enormous realized fortunes, properties that are pro- 
ducing more than 50,000/. a year, are, however, still very scarce. 
Only 57 are returned to the English income-tax, and though that is 
a palpably erroneous account, it may be doubted if there are a 
thousand tadividuals with that amount in the world. There are none 
in France and Italy beyond a few working capitalists, a few remain- 
ing in Germany, a considerable number in Russia, and perhaps thirty 
individuals in America, The Northern papers say there are fifteen 
capitalists who could pay for the war, but that is a democratic ex- 
aggeration. There are perhaps ten private incomes in India of that 
amount, as many in South America, and a few officials in the Eastern 
world accumulate very considerable sums, but there the list ends, and 
despite the enormous increase of wealth, and the depreciation of 
money as its representative, the man who possesses 50,000/. a year 
in security may still rank himself as belonging to the créme de la 
créme of the plutocracy of the world. 





Critter to the Editar. 


London, 27th September, 1861. 
S1r,—In your last week's number was a review of the poem 7'he Prophet Enoch, 
which the author would not have noticed had it not contained certain misrepre- 
sentations of fact, which he would fain believe were unintentional, 

1. The author is represented as classing Lord Byron's poetry among the causes 
of the decline of the art. It was scarcely possible to have pronounced a higher 
eulogium on the genius of that great poet than is to be found in the preface to 
Enoch. The abuse which, towards the close of his career, he made of his great 
powers, is assigned as one of the causes of the decay of poetry. 

_2. The author is described as consulting Dr. Windischmann on the merits of 
his poem, though he was unacquainted with the English language. That dis- 
tinguished philosopher, who had made the primitive world a special subject of 
investigation, was consulted not on the diction and metre of the poem, but on its 
plan and its materials. 

8. The epithet “ hairy” applied to the prophet Elias, is characterized as novel 
and profane. It is the very word used in Scripture. (See II. Kings i. 8.) 

4. The poet is represented as making Enoch fly from the Devil. If the critic 
looks again to the work, he will see that it is from armed bands of Cainites sent 
dy Jubal the prophet and his family are made to flee. 

This is not the place to follow the critic in his verbal criticisms, which are 
almost all inaccurate, nor in his general estimate of the poem, which is quite 
contrary to the judgment pronounced by many of the ablest journals of the 
empire. I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 





Tue AUTHOR OF THE “ PRorpHET ENOCH.” 


Fine Arts. 
STAINED GLASS. 


One can scarcely enter any of the village churches with which this 
country is so numerously studded without coming on one or more 
new-looking, brilliantly, and often crudely-coloared windows, which 
the rustic sexton informs you was erected “the same toime as the 
church were restored,” and how every one is struck by “ the bright- 
ness of they colours.” In our cathedrals, in addition to the old 
windows, which have survived the neglect or destructive propensities 
of man, there is ample evidence that the art of the glass-painter js 
asserting itself with energy. The new churches continually in course 
of erection afford a further field for its development. Nor is the 
Established Church singular in considering its edifices enriched and 
beautified by the introduction of stained glass. It is now no un. 
common thing to find the ornamental window in the Baptist or Con. 
gregational chapel. Stained glass is also gradually making its way 
into the houses of the wealthy, and windows with arms and quarter. 
ings, “shining with shapen shields,” promise to become as great 
favourites as they were in Tudor times. 

A slight sketch descriptive of the production of a stained window 
may not be uninteresting to your readers. Mr. Winston, in his 
Inquiry into the History of Ancient Painted Glass, divides the art of 
glass painting into three systems—the mosaic method, the enamel 
method, and a combination of the two, the mosaic-enamel method. In 
the mosaic method, the simplest and most ancient form of glass paint- 
ing, and that which is chiefly followed at the present day, each colour 
of the design is represented by a separate piece of glass. In the 
enamel method white glass is employed, and the picture painted onit 
in enamel colours. This method did not come into general practice 
until the middle of the sixteenth*century. The colours are not ouly 
less durable, but less transparent than those of the mosaic method. 
Enamel colours rest only on the surface. In the other case the glass 
is coloured throughout its entire substance. The practical course of 
proceeding under each of these methods is very similar. These pre- 
liminary remarks having been made, let us, “ without more cireun- 
stance at all,” visit one of the larger stained-glass establishments, and 
see the various processes employed in the manufacture of a window. 

Here is the place: a tall narrow building with high gables, look- 
ing somewhat like a magnified Gothic dog-kennel. We enter the 
pointed doorway, and, passing through the oflice devoted to business 
details, come on a long, lofty, well-lighted room, the windows of 
which are broad and high, and furnished with apparatus for support- 
ing those specimens of stained glass that are completed, and with black 
blinds for shutting off all unnecessary light. Around the walls are 
hung prints from the works of the early German and Italian artists, 
sketches made in competition for cathedral windows, a few plaster 
casts, rubbings of brasses, and a number of odd-shaped pieces of brown 
paper, that resemble somewhat tailors’ patterns, but which are really 
the patterns of the heads of windows taken from the actual stonework, 
and sent here in order to ensure accuracy in the fitting of the glass 
to its stone frame. At an easel at one end of this room the master 
is at work on a drawing of the Crucifixion. His assistants and 
pupils are variously but busily employed. One is drawing heraldic 
lions and griffins of extreme tenuity; another is occupied with the 
floriated or crocketed canopies and geometrical ornament which 
form the setting of the figure subjects. Boys with square and com- 
pass are marking out the forms of “lights” on long narrow strips of 
paper. One of them, a very small boy, is mounted on a pair of steps, 
drawing a saint ten feet in height from one of the master’s designs. 
All the cartoons are made here. The workers in this room give em- 
ployment to the rest of the establishment. On each cartoon the 
shapes and sizes of the various pieces of glass are marked—the 
colours are indicated by means of numbers which correspond with 
these on what is, with pleasant disregard of accurate description, 
called a “pattern card,” a number of small squares of glass (from 

100 to 150) of different tints leaded together. The cartoon is next 
handed over to the glazier, who, referring alternately to it and the 
pattern-card, cuts each piece of glass of the right size and shape. 
The pieces having been collected, are placed on a tray and sent to 
the painting-room. Here we find a number of men seated opposite 
to the light, before easels formed of large pieces of white glass and 
held ina frame. The design is copied on the glass by simply layi 

the glass upon the drawing and tracing the outlines seen through It. 
The pieces are next affixed, by means of small pieces of wax, to 
the glass of the easel, and the flat transparent shadows are 
then painted. The glass painter in the mosaic method works with 
but two colours—enamel brown and a yellow stain. The former is 
a reddish-brown pigment, made either from iron or copper. It is 
diluted with spirits of turpentine, gum-water, or oil of spike lavender. 
With this he marks in all shadows and black lines, or smears it over 
the glass where diaper or other ornament is intended to be placed, 
part of which, when dry, is scraped off with a pointed stick, leaving 
the diaper sharp and transparent. ‘The painting finished, the glass is 
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next submitted to enormous heat, in kilns. When sufliciently baked, 
it is suffered to cool gradually and anneal itself. There remains no- 
thi « now but for the glazier to finish the work. He arranges all! the 

on in order on a table, and surrounds each with a strip of lead, 
somewhat in the form of the letter = viewed sideways, the groove on 


each side receiving the edges of the glass. Each joint in the lead 
work is carefully soldered. But rain and wind would find their way 


even through the small spaces left between lead and glass, and there- 
fore a cement is rubbed in, which hardens by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, and renders the window perfectly air tight. 
obviate chances of breakage and unnecessary trouble in fixing the 
work in its ultimate destination, the window is divided into conve- 
nient portions, called “ glazing panels,” each of which is surrounded 
by a strong lead about an inch in breadth. These are set up in the 
grooves of the stone-work and secured to the transverse iron bars of | 
the window space. Packed in boxes, between layers of straw, the 
window we have seen completed is whirled away by the goods train | 
far away into the country, and fixed in its new home, where it will | 
be the cause of much wonder and speculation among the humibler | 
portion of the rustic congregation the following Sunday, or it may be | 
destined for one of the “City” churches, the gift, perhaps, of a | 
wealthy stockbroker, who will invite his brother brokers to inspect 
it, and discuss with them, not its art, but its cost. 

Glass painting was in its greatest perfection in the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. In the florid compositions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the principles which guided the 
earlier and more simple-minded artist were neglected or forgotten. | 
The Reformation was a heavy blow to the art, and little besides | 
armorial bearings were executed in the reign of Elizabeth. What 
signs of returning animation were shown by it in the reigns of James 
and the first Charles, were speedily quelled by the rebellion, a period 
when the prejudices of men inclined them rather to break than to | 
make stained windows. ‘The taste for the art gradually died out, and | 
few works to which the epithet “good” could be applied were pro- 


In order to } 


BOOKS. 


LIFE WORK.* 


Most people who concern themselves with philanthropic action at 
lall have heard of the “ Missing Link,” the little book which de- 
| scribed how a new kind of missionary, a woman of the labour- 
ing class, went among the uncivilized tribes of London, helping, 
teaching, and praying, with effect. The little book, full as it was 
of stories of human misery, of poverty so bitter that its victims 
lived in daily terror of death from hunger, and physical suffering 
so acute that the senses seemed deadened to all save pain, excited the 
sympathy of classes wider than the one to which it orginally appealed. 
| Money flowed in freely, to the amount of six thousand pounds. Tndivi. 
| dual cases were relieved with a lavishness which the lady who founded 
the mission was sometimes compelled to check, and in some instances 
in ways which showed better than money how quick and real was the 
sympathy of those who gave. One poor woman, for instance, bedridden 
for sixteen years, had been accustomed to lie alone all day and night, 
for want of means to secure attendance, A kindly neighbour, who 
“age her desolation, lent her a clock, that “its tick might keep 
ier company.” ‘The sick woman, with the morbid sensitiveness 
natural to such cases, felt comforted by the clock, and when it 





| broke—it was an American affair, made to sell—mourned over the 


loss of the accustomed sound. The incident was mentioned ca- 
sually in the “ Missing Link,” and, says the editor, “ I could have 
hung the room with the clocks” sent for her. The authoress in the 
present book continues the story of the “ Missing Link,” relating 
the growth of the mission, which now employs 150 Bible-women, 
the new experiments made, and the teaching which experience has 
brought. Asa book Life Work is not equal to the “ Missing 
Link.” It is carelessly arranged, the chapters being dislocated one 
from the other in a very perplexing way, while the special reli- 
gious dialect, which is neither English nor scriptural, nor even 
conventional, except with a most limited class, is more annoying 
than ever. But Life Work is not tobe fairly judged by its literary 
character. It is not a book, but a report, a record of one of the 


duced after the Restoration. The lustrous jewel-like look of early | noblest and most successful efforts ever made to relieve human 
glass was replaced by heavy opaque colour, meretricious design, and | suffering, to civilize the savages whom laws and education com- 
disregard of constructive truth. ‘The lead lines which in the older | mittees cannot reach, and carry some knowledge of divine truth 
styles, by following the outlines of the design, imparted strength to | to wretches who /ee/, as one woman said, “ there is no God for 
the construction and vigour to the drawing, were now looked on as|the poor.” [Errors of taste may well be forgiven to the women 
unsightly objects, to be hidden when possible, and retained only | who can pass hours a day in the persistent effort to raise a race 
through necessity. Thus white glass was chosen, covered with | immersed in crime as well as poverty, and whom their grand- 
enamel surface colours, and cut into squares, giving a disagreeable | mothers would have swept by with a shiver of disgust. For, we are 
idea of network. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the | bound to say, though all these narratives are steeped in sectarianism, 





west window of New College Chapel, Oxford, was executed by Jervis, 
after the designs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sir Joshua was utterly 
ignorant of the requirements and appliances of glass painting, and no 
wonder that the result was a failure, or that Horace Walpole should 
write sneeringly of “Sir Joshua’s washy virtues.” 

Glass painting is beginning to recover from the torpor into which 
it had fallen, and to reassert its claim to be considered atine art. It 
is yet much encumbered with the manufacturing spirit ; the capitalist 
is at work as well as the artist. ‘The same design is used more than 
once, and it is not uncommon for a set of figures which have 
already done duty as “ prophets,” to undergo slight modifications 
as to beards and emblems, and with changed colours, to reap- 
pear as “ evangelists.” 
more artistic spirit is at work. In some cases the heads of glass- 
painting firms are themselves artists, in others the best available 
talent is secured. The principles of material and construction are 
now more thoroughly carried out. A stained window should always 
look like what it really is, a flat surface, and a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of light. And therefore all rapid perspectives, violent fore- 
shortenings, and deceptive effects of light and shade, are inadmissible. 
The composition and arrangement of the figures should resemble that 
of a sculptured bas-relief, and no more shadow should be introduced 
than is found in the paintings of Giotto, or Fra Angelico. A certain 
heraldic outline treatment is necessary, and all tricks of chiar’oscuro, 
such as the introduction of lamp-light in the modern Munich window 
at Cambridge, are false and wrong, because, when employed, all idea 
of flatness is lost, and they are, moreover, inconsistent in darkening 
the illuminating surface of the actual window, for the sake of the 
childish trick of introducing a false light with its own peculiar lights 
and shadows. But while emulating the older windows as far as con- 
structive honesty is concerned, it would be well if a little less servile 


Still, as a general rule, a better and | 





and bear upon them ineffaceably the mark of a narrow religious 
‘culture, there is not one of them with the faintest trace of pha- 
risaism, of any emotion towards misery except intense desire to 
amend it, of any feeling towards sin, save that those that are sick 
most need the physician. It is even curious to observe how tho- 
roughly the superintendents conquer their abhorrence of drunkenness, 
always so specially acute with women, because it is almost the onl 
offence which creates besides moral repugnance, physical terror, an 
learn at last to regard it as a curable disease. There is much of 
genuine courage as well as moral worth in this little incident : 

“She joined our Mission eighteen months since. Her countenance, bloated 
and degraded, had on every feature the stamp of vice. I thought her breath 
polluted the atmosphere around. I shrank from contact with her, and longed to 
sanction the proposition made at that time, that she should be banished from our 
Mission-room as too hardened to get good, and so bad that others objected to sit 
with her. Thank God, I remembered that I was called to imitate Him who 
‘receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’ At first her attendance was most 
irregular, and for some months ceased. I met her one day last October in the 
| street, and asked, ‘ Why have you not been at the Mission-room lately?’ ‘ I'll 
| come now you're back, you'll see me next time.’ I did not believe her, for I saw 
| that she had been drinking. She came, however. I think that day I told the 
| Story of the sinful woman who washed Christ’s feet. Her attention was riveted. 
| She has never missed but one meeting since, and that was through illness. Do 
| you look round to recognise her? Ah, you will not know her from my descrip- 
| tion, though her countenance is not so changed as her life.” 

We must remember, too, that the appearance of exaggeration, the 
popular complaint of these stories, is often unreal. All savages ex- 
| aggerate emotion, and in one instance in particular, educated men are 
| disqualified to form an opinion, The effect of Bible-reading seems 
| to be described with more enthusiasm than acumen, but it will be 


| 
| 
| 








| observed that the readers have instinctively addressed their audiences 


with Christ’s words and teaching, and not with conventional pietism, 
and that the teaching is in all cases absolutely mew. Grown men 


affect them if early use had not made them so familiar, and if they 


imitation of the art of the past were shown in design and drawing. | cannot judge how those words and promises and illustrations would 


The flat treatment may be secured without having recourse to the rigid 


attitudes, the splay feet, glove-stretcher hands, and stringy beards of the | heard them just as a gleam of hope pierced through that permanent 


middle ages. The old subjects, too, are done over and over again with 


“but little variation in the method of their treatment, and the monkish | 


notion of hell—a dragon-mouth vomiting forth flames—is repeated 


- : . 
tothis hour in many a window. A little more respect for nature, | 


|sense of wretchedness which covers as with a film the hearts of 


English savages. ‘The undue importance attached to the habit of 
swearing—oaths being with some classes merely interjections with 
as little moral importance as the cluck a Bechuana puts between his 


and a little less trustful reliance on the conventions of the past, are | words—ceases to appear preposterous when it is remembered that 


needed by our glass painters. 
presented the costumes of their day. In the windows of Chartres | 
cathedral are a series of medallions portraying artisans and workmen | 
of the thirteenth century in their ordinary clothes, and pursuing | 
their customary avocations. The modern glass painter is not equal 
to the task of grappling with the realities of to-day; but until he 
can thoroughly sympathize with the world around him, his art, how- | 
ever excellent it may be, technically speaking, will in a spiritual | 
sense be little better than a “ rattling of dry boues.” 


Dry Port. | 


The old painters frequently re- | 


abstinence from oaths is perhaps the very best sign of the dawning 
self-restraint which is the beginning of amendment. This is not the 
place to discuss the author’s ideas of the mode in which prayer is 
answered, but we would just suggest to those whom such statements 
as she puts forward utterly alienate, that the man who has risen from 
stealing food to praying for it, has passed a moral gulf as wide as 
that which separates a Pagan from a philosopher. 

The managers of the mission are gradually discovering wherein 
their true strength lies. We infer from an oceasional dissonance of 
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opinion that the narratives are written by many hands, but they agree 
pretty fully upon this great point. The half-educated woman of 
their own class impresses the uneducated most easily, learns their 
wants with least risk of deception, and most readily encourages them 
to hopeful effort. They cannot tell fer “it is easy for ladies to 
talk,” and must perforce find at least a reason for dirt. Buf the 
funds, except for extreme cases, must remain with the superin- 
tendents. If the poor can beg of their teacher, they do beg, instead 
of learning. The poor, too, are bad financiers, whether Bible- 
women or profligates, partly, we fancy, for the very simple reason 
that not one woman in fifty can cipher in her head, but chiefly 
because they have lost from poverty the sense of the true value of 
money, or rather of the proportion between receipts and expenditure. 
The first Bible-woman. “ Marian,” whose efforts were so successful, 
broke down hopelessly as a directress, and is now an invalid in Suf- 
olk, and generally any distribution of funds injures untrained 
distributors. We suspect, too, though it is not stated, that the re- 
ceivers have more confidence in the justice of a superior class, a 
feeling very often perceptible in England, and arising, we think, not 
in the least from servility, but from an over-appreciation of that 
self-restraint in manner which only cultivation can confer. So strong 
is the reliance on the class above, that the reporters, though strongly 
deprecating that course, still allow that ladies who never stir from 
their drawing-rooms caz still aid in the work, and nobody who knows 
the value of sober counsel to the very degraded—some of whom 
seem just as incapable of consecutive thought as if they were drunk 
—can doubt the fact. All, without exception, regard oral teaching, 
and especially expository reading, as the quickest mode of teaching. 
Thousands who can read won’t,—feeling it just as irksome as one half 
of those who call themselves educated do. ‘The first and quickest way 
to their hearts, however, is sympathy, mere human sympathy, some- 
times without any teaching at all. There are very few, we imagine, 
sunk into the depth in which they cannot feel what an act like the fol- 
lowing means, and, be it remembered, the act itself was not disfigured, 
as the record of it is, by the quaint dialect : 

“¢T asked a woman, who seemed deeply affected at our meeting, whether she 
would go to hear Weaver, at St. Martin’s Hall. She said, while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks, ‘I can’t, for I've no boots.’ I took my own off, say- 
ing, * Will these fit you?’ They did. She went at once, and becoming still more 
deeply convinced she was a sinner, returned to find me still among the penitents, 
and she found Jesus, too, with us—praise the Lord !’” 

“ Finding Jesus” is scarcely the expression which the Evangelists 
would have used, but the old truth remains, that which is godly 
is of God, and when drunkards become sober and harlots chaste, it 
matters little in what form their teacher records her impressions of the 
change. Nor is it possible to doubt that cases of this kind indicate 
a halen deeper and nobler than the marvellous “patience of the 
poor :” 

“Ina back kitchen, in a little street not far from one of London's seats of 
learning, lies Catherine H——, ona bed of almost constant pain. The upper 
halt of her window is level with the small paved back yard of the house, and her 
eye can only rest on a brick wall. Her aspect is somewhat retined and delicate. 


. . » « When she left the hospital as incurable, she sank, in her own idea, from | 


a state of former respectability, as she was reduced to take this back kitchen 
three years ago. She did not know that the Lord had prepared for her a friend 
in the landlady of the house, who would kindly pay her all the attention her for- 
lorn, sad state required. She had not a single relative upon whom she could lay 
claim. She had her right leg amputated when only seventeen years of age, by 
the late Sir William Brodie, but walked with a crutch, and was able to keep a 


situation of trust, under one mistress, for a long while afterwards. ‘The mistress | 


died, and then she supported herself by needlework, till, from a succession of 
abscesses, her right arm became utterly useless. For weeks and months together 
she is confined to her bed by sores, which prevent a wooden leg from being fixed, 
and the pain of these is so great as to make sleep a rare blessing. 

“She has been brought, however, into a happy and resigned state of mind. 
* All the time I have visited her,’ says the above Lady Superintendent, ‘I have 
never heard her express a want.’” 

There are dozens of such stories in this little volume, all alike 
suggesting that, wisely or unwisely reported, the labours of this 
mission form a distinct link between the very lowest class and civi- 
lization. 

There is one hint given in this work which might be followed up 
farther, and that is of the misery the want of mere nursing causes to 
the poor. There are hundreds who, utterly incompetent to teach, 
oll still be willing to nurse, and this kind of assistance might be 
more efficiently organized. A regular corps of quasi-missionary nurses, 
with access to a doctor or two, and as many hospital tickets as could 
be begged for them, would probably do as much to diminish London 
misery as any other form of effort. The hospitals do much, but there 
are hundreds of cases which they cannot reach where only a little 
brain is required to terminate suifering, and thousands where incur- 
able disease, which the hospitals will not admit, is susceptible of 
marked alleviation. The hungry eagerness with which the sick poor 
will bestow their thanks for the cheap pillow made of paper shredded 
till it is as soft as down is sufficient evidence of their want, and we 
do not know a form of aid which more rapidly removes the great 
obstacle to aid, class-suspicion. Practical sympathy will not make 
sinners sane, but it is the missing link from heart to heart, and the 
charge of ingratitude so often repeated is merely a libel, having its 


origin in the popular indifference to alms given without such sym- | 


pathy. The Bible-women tell a different story : 

«My poor mothers were very glad to see me back, and had some new troubles 
to tell me; one was sick, and another’s husband out of work, and some had been 
unkindly treated, which they attributed to my absence, as well as the worse 
behaviour of their children. ‘If you had been at home, I should only have had 
to say I would tell you, and that would have been enough for them.’ Poor 
things, how my heart rejoiced to see them, and to receive the little proofs of 
their affection. One brought me a purse, and another took her gold ring off her 
finger and placed it on mine as a token of love, and they said, * We have been 


past your door every day to see if your shutters were open, longing to be the first 
to see you when you came home.’ One brought me a small case of birds when I 


was alone, saying, ‘ Oh, that prayer that you prayed when my husband broke his 
ribs, how it made me ery, and so it did him. We talk about it now sometimes, 
I wish you would pray with me once more.’ : 
If, as philanthropists tell us, the next object of society must be to 
cure the dislocation of classes, if the relief of human suffering should 
be the object of every civilized man, if sympathy be better than in. 
difference, if, in fine, Christianity, however emotional, be better than 
heathenism however subdued, then work like this unmistakably de- 
serves the sympathy its reporters do their best to repel. 9 


. 





NOTICE TO QUIT.* 

Tuts is a novel of remarkable power of a strange and rather lurid 
kind. The strength of the book does not consist in the delinea- 
tion of character, which is strong and masculine in outline, but does 
not go nearly as deep, and is not nearly as finely shaded, as in many 
feebler productions. The chief power is in the writing, which some- 
times reads almost savage in its hard irony, though the tendency of 
the tale is meant to be, and is to some extent, religious ; and the 
heroine’s character is drawn with real pathos, depth, and insight. 
For the rest, there is a curious ruggedness : not only a carelessness in 
piecing the thing together, but what, in the absence of a more definite 
phrase, we must call want of atmosphere. We mean something of 
this kind: In Miss Austen’s and Sir Walter Scott’s, or Thackeray’s 
or Trollope’s novels, there is a defined social air breathing through the 
whole which gives a kind of intelligible background on which the cha- 
racters seem natural, You know the thoughts and feelings which per- 
vade more or less the whole scene ; you are perfectly well acquainted, 
before you have read three chapters, with the Jocus in quo. ‘The 
general character of the moral scenery is made quite as intelligible as 
the particular actors who appear on the scene. In Miss Bronté’s 
first novel there was a striking absence of this element. ‘There 
was something puzzling about it. We were not let into the secret 
of those rough Northern manners, and could scarcely tell what 
the authoress really thought, where she meant to delineate what was 
/noble, and where what was the reverse. There seemed to bea sup- 
pression of something. The characters looked as if they had been 
projected abruptly out of the author’s own imagination into a social 
vacuum where there were no fixed rules, no previous laws, no con- 
necting customs, no binding manners—but where the characters made 
their own world. It is something of this kind which strikes us in 
the present tale. ‘The whole force is lavished on the individual 
sketches; and though we know both the time and the place—Lanca- 
shire just before and after the completion of the first English rail- 
way, the Liverpool and Manchester line,—there is a curious abrupt- 
ness and want of social finish about the whole story. It sometimes 
|reads as if it had been written by a man in a dream. 

| John Brém, who, though not the hero, is the leading character in 
ithe book, is very powerfully and yet not very vividly drawn. There 
|is great force and vigour in the portraiture, and yet from beginning 
| to end we have the feeling that the delineation is a great effort of will 
rather than the natural offspring of imagination. The strokes, as one 





jafter the other they are shaded in, seem always to give the effect of a‘ 


|fresh volition in the artist. “The man shall be so,” we seem to hear 
|him saying; “this is how I have willed him,” instead of, with Miss 
Bronté, “I cannot make it otherwise ; for, try as I will, so it really 
s.” Still no doubt it is a very vigorous and an original sketch. ‘The 
}man is born of selfish parents,—a bookish German and a cunning 
|mother—and by the latter the du¢y of success is constantly instilled 
into him. He has all the abilities for it ;—and let us say at once that 
| these abilities are not merely imputed, but delineated. His conversa- 
tion is hard, incisive, and thoughtful. His diary is really epigrammatic. 
His actions are the actions of a strong, self-restrained temperament. 
Still, though we understand, we do not see him. There is the last touch 
of genius wanting in making him a vivid reality. He goes to school 
| with his rival, James Heath, a boy of far more generous and irritable 
|nature, less cool self-restraint, and more of the temperament of 
lgenius. The character of Brém is well foreshadowed at school. 
|The lads contend for an English essay prize. They agree to com- 
| pare their essays. Heath reads his first. Brom drops a few dispa- 
|raging words to vex the former, and then reads his. Heath, irri- 
jtated, criticizes it sharply and acutely. This was Brém’s object. 
| He takes advantage of the criticisms to improve his essay, gives no 
|similar advantage to Heath, whose essay he afterwards praises 
‘lavishly, and gains the prize. This is a good boyish anticipation of 
| Brém’s character—shrewd, industrious, selfish. He becomes the 
iheir to a large landed property without any adequate personalty, 
| which he hopes to get from his aunt, who has hoarded money while 
the estate was still in her husband’s hands. This unpleasant old 
‘lady is drawn with very great skill. She takes a faney to 
| his friend Heath, and the fear is that she will adopt him. 
| Heath is living as a country surgeon very near this Lancashire 
lestate of Brém’s, with an uncle who is out of his mind, and a 
little, reserved, old-fashioned cousin, who is the gem of the bodk. 
|The play of the first two volumes describes Mr. Brém’s rise in 
fame and fortune, and his ultimate success in winning Ellen— 
jwithout any dishonourable means, but not to her own happiness— 
away from Heath. ‘The interest never flags. KEvery character that 
jis introduced is ably dashed off. ‘The Lancashire “ Stoker,” who 
' devotes his coarse, acute, confident intellect to the invention of patents 
and steam-engines, and runs one, “ The Lancashire Witch,” in com- 
petition with George Stephenson on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, at a high pressure which bursts the engine, is a very remarkable 
sketch. Nor is the poor old antiquarian baronet, “a low, weak-ham- 


} 
| 
| 





* Notice to Quit. By W.G. Wills. In three volumes, Iurst and Blackett. 
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med man, corpulent as a spider, with a wide cheesy face wrinkled 
with kindliness about his bright brown eyes,” who surrounds himself 
with memories of Mary Queen of Scots, and falls in love with Ellen 
at the age of seventy-five, a less remarkable photograph. But on 
nove of these sketches can we now dwell. They are all vivid, but 
all rapid sketches, and the more they seem to need a fuller painting, 
the less perfectly they are done. ‘The “Stoker,” who is essentially 
tee ied, and exhausted in one attitude of mind, is perhaps the 
most living, unless, indeed, the romantic baronet be an exception. 
The most remarkable and vowerful portion of the book—and yet, 
we think, the least successful—is the conclusion. Mr. Brém, alter 
attaining fame as an author and a seat in Parliament, and receiving 
his aunt’s wealth, is obliged by a whim in her will (not unmotived) 
to insure his life heavily. For this purpose he goes to the medical 
referee of the insurance-oflice, and is told abruptly, while under the 
stethoscope, that he is suffering from aneurism of one of the arteries 
of the heart, which must prove fatal in a year or two. The third 
yolume is devoted to delineating the effect that this announcement 
has on his hard and sellish nature. It is done with unquest ionable 
wer, but not with a success that satisfies the reader of its truth- 
ed Restless and sceptical, he strives to fill every moment with 
voluptuous enjoyment, and drive away the horrid thought. He keeps 
it asecret for atime from his wife and mother, but ultimately divulges 
it to both. The effect on both women is very finely drawn—on his wife, 


who is wor ol religious aud sensitive, but has never loved him; and | 


on his mother, who is heartless and worldly to all but him, but to him 
devoted. The former endeavours with passionate eagerness to turn 
his thoughts to God ; the latter, with still more passionate eagerness, 
to keep him amused and tranquil. Meanwhile, Brém becomes more 
and more hard-hearted. ‘Lhe painful part of the book is, that the 
author has almost a savage pleasure in holding him thus suspended 
over the pit of destruction. He never gives a hope of him. He 


intimates clearly his belief in the eternal destruction to which Mr. | 
He paints with mockery Mr. Broém’s attempts | 


Brém is hurrying. 


to wring the intellectual secret of death out of the invisible world by | fi a¢es 


means of the mesmeric phenomena. He pictures the gradual relaxa- 
tion even of his infellectual powers in the voluptuous and selfish life 
which he leads. He portrays with cold scorn, in a scene which we 
will give as a fair specimen of the book, the unfavourable contrast 
between this intellectual voluptuary and a brutal sea-captain, 
who has murdered his wife in jealousy, though deeply attached 
to her. This man, Captain Frompton, had married an old acquaint- 
anee of Brém’s, with whom Brém had flirted in early life. In some fit 
of causeless jealousy, Frompton hed murdered her, and had been tried 
and convicted. Mr. Brom had rashly promised to plead his cause, though 
fearing the effect on his heart in hastening his death, and had done so, 
but had been violently interrupted by the prisoner when trying to 
make out a case of excuse on the ground of the womag’s irritable 
temper, which Frompton savagely denied. Brém goes to him in the 
cell after the trial : 


“ Restless Mr. Brém_must visit him again a few evenings after, prying into 
his despair. He has f one in this busy world with whom he can sympathize, 
He obtained a ready entrance into the condemned cell, Captain Frompton was 
seate@lt the grated window, reading a newspaper, and quite cheerful. He had 

itively thrown up flesh. The jailor said he had just eaten a hearty dinner, 
and had cracked some jokes. When Mr. Bréin’s name was announced, he rose 
and gripped his hand in the old fashion, but returned to his seat in silence. The 
jailor leit them together. 

“ Mr. Brém scrutinized his companion, glanced at his smooth brown forehead, 
as if some mark of doom should be on it; resolution was in the man’s set mouth. 
*What sustains this man?’ he asked, in thought; ‘whence has he his stolid 
courage ?’ Mr. Bréin too may pluck up heart if he learn the source of this cheer. 
*Do they make you comfortable, my poor friend?’ he said, in a tone of pity 
* I'm not hard to please, sir,’ replied the captain, unaffectedly. ‘ The diet is good 
and plenty—regular and early. Short ‘lowance of malt, sir, and that’s not to my 
habit.’ ‘ I shall speak to the governor of the jail, and I am sure he will give you 
every indulgence in his power. Do you find your mind pretty easy?’ said 
Mr. Brém, cautiously probing. ‘ Why, yes, pretty fair, for the matter o’ that. 
Haven’t the care of a ship on me now,’ smiled the captain. ‘I've been lookin’ 
over the paper, sir. That's a queer business, that is, how the screw steamer, the 
Jupiter—I've sailed in her afvre now--ran into the Charlotte; ‘ard to make out 
who's to blame.’ He entered coolly here into a criticism upon the conduct of the 
two captains with much energy, and greatly to Mr. Brém’s amazement. He gave 
with his humour for a while, watchful to recommence his feverish pryings. ‘ 1 
have been led by our old friendship, and by my strong sympathy with your mis- 
fortunes, Captain Frompton, to intrude upon your time, which has become too 
short and precious.’ * As worthless, Mr. Brom, as them old links of metal.’ Mr. 
Brim started. How priceless were the days and months to him! ¢ The chaplain 
has been attending you, Captain Frompton; a most excellent man, I hear.’ 
*Ya-as, he’s bin to patch up my soul, and I let him; but he don't under- 
stand my grif, he can’t probe the bullet true,’ said the captain, ‘ I am sorry to 
hear you talk so indifferently of the comfort of religion, captain. Death is robbed 
of its terrors by the—the—in point of fact, by the belief in the resurrection.’ 
z I ve sin mony a dead man slid off plank into the sea, Mr. Brom, and watched 
em sink; but I’ve had no account o’ their bones since then.’ ‘ But, captain, my 
pomp po Frompton,’ cried Brim, with vehemence, ‘ you are wilfully casting 
away all comfort. Our beautiful religion holds out to you the hopeof meeting 
your wife again.’ ‘I’ve hed Moll’s pardon, an’ ’ave her last kiss, Mr. Brom,’ 
Said the captain, ‘ an’ I feel it on my lips this minute. I don’t believe it makes 
much differ whether my carcase is tossed under the prison flags or laid be- 
Bide poor Moll in Grasswell churchyard. It’s the last kiss I'll ever get; I pro- 

e ye. 

“ The captain, for the first time, showed some signs of agitation, and Mr. 

rém's nerves shrank. ‘ Do you sleep well?’ he said, kindly. * Like a calm, sir,’ 
Said the captain, regaining his composure; ‘ not dead calm yet,’ he added, witha 
recklessness which chilled his visitor to the core. ‘I'll wait till they give me my jolly 
boat o good soun’ deal.’ * Affected hardihood,’ thought Mr. Brom; ‘I do the 
Same continually, though in a different way; now he'll change the subject.’ 
Now, Maester Brim. ‘The regillation in every vessel out o’ harbour is t’ have 
the green light up when the sun goes down, and this here mate says, &c.’ Mr. 
Brom rose to go. Now, Captain Frompton, let me just ask you one serious 
uestion before we part. What is your support in this trying hour, my poor 
llow?" No answer. Mr. Brom paused. He then laid his finger softly on the 
large hand of the felon, repeating his question almost timidly. ‘* We have made 





every exertion to obtain you a reprieve, and failed. What is your support?’ ‘I 
pa oar to die for Mary,’ he said, sullealy. Mr. Brém bade him adieu for ever, 
ent. 

“ This then was the dull felon's comfort; he had persevered and unearthed it 
at Jast—a man then can die undaunted, hugging a mere flimsy idea to his heart. 
Why, this is as cold a comfort as that pitiful fallacy, posthumous fame. This is 
almost less substantial than the dead warrior's glory whose epaulets are in a 
suttler’s pocket-—some thinking so earnestly how to die most seemly, forget death 
itself. ‘* Happy self-deceiver!’ thought Mr. Brim, and repented he had come.” 

This is powerful writing, and not more powerful than many other 
scenes in the book. Were it not for the character of the heroine, 
which is painted with great tenderness as well as originality, we 
should feel that there was something crue! in the author. The un- 
relenting and almost triumphant way in which he hardens the heart, 
fevers the senses, and dwindles the intellect of this selfish man as his 
death approaches, is one of the most painful pictures of the kind we 
have ever seen. Nor is it—why, we cannot tell—quite satisfying. It 
is more picturesque than artistic. Still, there is real genius in this 
writer, and we may safely predict that if he writes more we shall hear 
much of him. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ NOVARA.”* 
Tue expedition of which this volume is a narrative, so far, at least, 
as about half the voyage is concerned, was originated by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand Maximilian, commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
navy, whose warm interest in the naval service of his country amounts 
to something more than that of holding the imperial command. The 


| Archduke Maximilian has shown by his recent visit to our great 


| dockyards and arsenals that he is professionally interested in naval 
| matters—a subject, indeed, which at the present moment, in one 
| direction or another, is occupying half the scientific heads of Europe 
| —and beyond being “ the enlightened friend of science and liberty,” 
as Dr. Scherzer phrases it, we can imagine that he is naturally ambi- 
tious that the maritime position and reputation of Austria should be 
A navy of two line-of-battle ships, six 
, and a crowd of small vessels, confined to cruising in the 
Adriatic, is not a very favourable condition for encouraging the true 
| sailor spirit; neither can seamanship be tested as well in these 
narrow seas as upon the broad Atlantic ; hence the sound policy of 
undertaking this veyage round the world. 

The recognition of the Austrian flag in remote quarters of the 
globe, the opening of new channels for the outlet ef the natural pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods, the promotion of the industrial, com- 
mercial, and maritime interests of the empire, were other important 
advantages to the State which the expedition had in view. But, be- 
sides these and the professional motives of the expedition, it was 
designed for certain scientific purposes, and included, as a scientific 
commission, a staff of geologists, botanists, zoologists, with an 
ethnographer in Dr. Scherzer, and an artist. ‘The frigate, indeed, was 
specially fitted up with cabins for the naturalists, having every arrange- 
ment for preserving and storing the specimens collected. To make the 
expedition complete, the great Alexander Von Humboldt was in- 
vited by the Archduke to state to the scientific commission some of 
the principal points for investigation throughout the voyage. The 
paper containing the physical and geognostic suggestions of the 
veteran author of “ Cosmos” precedes the narrative, and forms a 
most interesting part of the book. Humboldt, then verging on a 
life of a century, speaks of just “jotting down some hasty notes,” 
without presuming to give such instructions as, conjointly with 
Arago, he gave for the French expedition, or for the Antarctic voyage 
of Sir James Ross in 1840-43. But these hints extend to thirty 
pages, and furnish an epitome of all that is known and that is being 
discovered of the different currents and temperature of the ocean, 
of the magnetic currents and their curves, of the voleanic tracks with 
their active and extinct craters, and other geological questions. He 
points out where the heights of mountains require to be corrected 
and verified, and with equal familiarity directs attention to the 


raised under his auspices. 





atmospheric variations, and to the sky, where he particularly im- 
presses upon the observers the importance of ~—— an exact re- 
gister of the intensity of blackness in the “coal bags,” when the 
smallest stars around them are still visible to the naked eye. The 
volcanoes are all enumerated and referred to with the utmost precision ; 
so many on the great continents, so many on islands, and the vol- 
canie region where the fused elements of our earth are most perma- 
nently in communication with the atmosphere, is indicated as an 
oblique track stretching from S8.E. to N.W. in the more westerly 
part of the Pacific, between 75 degs. W. and 125 degs. E. of Paris, 
aud between 47 degs. 8 and 66 degs. N. No writer or traveller of 
the least eminence seems ever to have escaped the watchful eye of this 
student of the universe ; all that they have done is referred to with a 
precision and accuracy that are surprising. Indeed, this contribu- 
tion to the work is one of its most valuable features, and one addi- 
tionally interesting as displaying the most remarkable pertinacity of 
the scientific intellect and a wonderful retention of the philosophic 
tone of mind, and that, too, without loss of those gentler qualities more 
easily blunted by age. “ L remember,” says Humboldt, giving his last 
blessing to the Novara expedition, “ not without emotion and with 


| very mingled feclings, that joyous period of my life when, fifty-eight 
i years ago, in the beautiful gardens of Schénbrunn, preparing myself 


for a long journey, I was enjoying with grateful mind the friendly 
kindness of the venerable Jaequin and Peter Frank.” 

After reading Humboldt’s comprehensive suggestions, the narra- 
tive of Dr. Scherzer appears frequently wanting in information upon 
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many points, to which naturally our attention had been roused. 
These are to be furnished, the doctor tells us, in the special report 
of the expedition, in which they will, no doubt, be dwelt upon in the 
true exhaustive style of the German savazs. Still, we cannot help 
wishing that at least the chief results had been appended to the nar- 
rative, in however brief aform. We meet with only one of Hum- 
boldt’s inquiries answered, and that is as to whether the island of 
Amsterdam, in the Southern Indian Ocean, is an active volcano or 
not. Humboldt doubted it, but merely related that it had been seen 
burning. The voyagers landed here and saw no voleano; but on 
leaving it, as they got out to sea, it began to blaze and throw out vast 
clouds of smoke; it was then remembered that some lucifer matches 
had been let fall and set fire to the dry grass, and thus caused the 
apparent eruption. A similar accident no doubt it was that de- 
ceived former travellers who saw the island, but had not attempted 
to land upon its precipitous and rocky shores. 

The Novara sailed on the 30th of April, 1857, in company with a 
corvette, the Caroline. The crew contained so many novices, that 
long before they got through the Mediterranean a good many pale 
faces seemed to say that ¢erra firma was more the natural element 
of the Austrians. Still more boisterous weather met them off the 
Spanish coast, and afforded abundant opportunity to the young crew 
of learning the use of their sea legs. It must be rather amusing 
to a sailor of the English or Yankee 5 to see how the doctor 
speaks of the rude merchantmen, who will keep bearing down close 
upon the imperial frigate, “acting upon the most peculiar and ab- 
normal principles of navigation,” and frightening the inexperienced 
with the prospect of what the doctor ealls “an unpleasant collision.” 
He particularly complains of the Americans, on account of their 
national vanity for carrying on, and the Dutch for their phlegmatic 
indifference. On one occasion a Yankee clipper, the Bunker’s Hill, 
of Boston, had the audacity to cross the Novara’s bows, and ask for 
the latitude and longitude, a piece of information which the Austrians 
declined to give until she showed her colours. And this the Yankee 
was too saucy to do, even when a blank gun was fired towards her : 
it was not till a shot was sent over ber quarter that the stars and 
stripes was run up. Then, according to sea etiquette, the Novara 
answered their question. Dr. Scherzer is rather mdignant at such a 
breach of nautical good manners; but we suspect there is a good 
deal of this sort of sailors’ chaff to be met with on the blue water. 
On the other hand, it is evidently a great source of satisfaction to 
Dr. Scherzer to tell the number of guns with which the Novara 
was saluted by the ships and forts of all the powers, wher- 
ever she showed the imperial colours. At Gibraltar, which 
Dr. Scherzer speaks of as “ this gun-studded, colossal sentinel 
of that vigilantly prudent, energetic, and jealous power, which is so 
constantly seeking to extend her rule wherever her own interests 
are concerned, or where she thinks it advisable to make herself re- 
spected by other nations,” the Austrian expedition received every 

ssible attention, an officer of engineers being attached to the 

ovara for the time, and Government workmen employed in erecting 
huts for the use of the scientific observers. Each iadivideal of the 
frigate’s staff was provided with a written permission to inspect the 
fortifications as often as they pleased. It happened that the Queen’s 
birthday was celebrated while they were there, and the visitors were 
not a little astonished at the “lightnings and thunders which issued 
from all the crevices and embrasures, and the huge volumes of smoke, 
with a subterraneous rumbling, which gave the mountain exactly the 
character of a volcano.” Dr. Scherzer remarks, however, that even 
Armstrong guns would not entirely command the passage of the 
Straits, which is twelve and a half miles wide, and therefore the 
English fleet must be relied on. He alludes quite gravely to the 
mythical monkeys which are said to sit on the highest peaks when 
the east wind blows, and have been said to come from the African 
coast by a submarine passage, and conjectures these may be remnants 
of the race of the Simius ecaudatus. The rigid discipline that keeps 
the gates of the Old Mole inexorably shut at certain hours, struck 
the doctor as something comic, especially in the solemn proceedings 
of the corporal and guard with the keys. The people have a saying 
that “There is only one thing more difficult than to get out of the 
town at night, and that is to get ix.” English commerce has a rival 
at Gibraltar for the Barbary and Morocco trade in sugar, and Dr. 
Scherzer thinks it might have in many other articles. It appears 
that Belgian sugar, from its superior quality and cheapness, has 
driven all others out of the market. In hardware, cutlery, nails, 
screws, earthenware, and glass also, Belgium supplies this market, 
though the goods are represented as German. 

It was not to be expected that in this narrative much which is par- 
ticularly new to readers of English voyages would be found to relate, 
~ awry when the ship only touched at the various places, and 

corded only the opportunity of brief trips into the country to see 
the nearest remarkable sights. But Dr. Scherzer was not deceived 
in expecting that his account would be acceptable to English readers. 
Whenever an intelligent and well-informed traveller tells what he 
saw, le is seldom uninteresting; he may never attempt that kind of 
description which has got the apt name of “word-painting,” but 
without this somewhat treacherous faculty, he may make us feel that 
he is a more reliable relator and a sounder observer. Thus, if Dr. 
Scherzer describes the curious phenomenon of the “ fata morgaua,” or 
“mirage,” seen in the Mediterranean, he explains it scientifically, not 
fancifully. He tells us how it is caused by two currents of vapour 
differing in density, the one layer becoming condensed either upon or 
below the other, and forming a sufficiently distinct surface to act as 
amirror. At sea the cold stratum is lowest, and objects are reflected 
inversely, but the reverse is the case in the mirage of the desert, 





| The irregularities in the surface of this mirror cause the fantastic 
distortions, and these frequently joining with the real objects, gi 
those singular and mysterious appearances which have often’ bees 
described by travellers. The name of “fata morgana” is taken, the 
doctor thinks, from the Breton mor, sea, and gan, a fine wom 
meaning “ sea-woman,” or our “‘ mermaid.” Perhaps this offers 
explanation of the appellation “morganatie wife,” for such a oa 
nexion as Macphail of Colonsay, in the old ballad, formed with the 
mermaid. ; . 

«is the Novara made for Madeira the Gulf Stream was ¢ 
countered, and bottles were duly launched into it very few of 
which, however, were ever heard of again. We have a good = 
count of this volcanic island, which, in shape, Dr. Scherzer de ‘ 
scribes as exactly what Columbus showed Queen Isabella pal 
was, when he crumpled a piece of paper in his hand and placed 
it on the table before her Majesty. The climate of Madeira has 
been changed from a moist one to a very dry one by the extensive de 
struction of trees caused by the first settlers in the fifteenth centy . 
burning them. When first discovered, the river Socorridos was rm 
enough to float timber to the sea, but now it is almost dried up. The 
land is now dependent on irrigation by numerous walled conduits 
(/evadas), and the right to use them is most strictly preserved and 
paid for by taxes, The water is served out by an appointed person, 
who stands with an hour-glass like Saturn, a diverts the stream to 
the land of the next proprietor after the allotted time has expired 
The sugar-cane is fast supplanting the vine since the disease has 
blighted the vineyards, and Dr. Scherzer considers the land and 
climate very favourable to cotton, though none has been tried. The 
population has not yet recovered from the losses by cholera in 
1856, when more than seven thousand fell victims. The reduction 
of ozone in the air at this time was mentioned by the local physicians 
to have been from seven to two, and the same meteorological fact 
was observed at Rio when the cholera devastated that city ; in the 
latter instance the quantity of ozone was found to increase as the 
cholera abated. Foundlings are, however, a very abundant crop at 
Funchal, no fewer than eight hundred and thirty-nine in one year, 
and the authorities are compelled to adopt a singular expedient to 
prevent deception in giving out board money for these infants : every 
child is marked witb a piece of tape round the neck, which is fastened 
and stamped by a leaden seal. 

At Rio, the expedition was accompanied to the peak of the Corco- 
vado by a veteran Brazilian naturalist, who had attended with Hum- 
boldt the lectures of Cuvier, and was a friend of M. A. de St. Hilaire 
The Germans were found to occupy the best position in Rio, and the 
policy of the government now is to encourage immigration of Euro- 
peans, notwithstanding the outery made against them by the Bra- 
zilians, who, Dr. Scherzer says, are full of the most overweenine 
conceit. It is seen that though the Europeans make fortunes, they 
cannot do this without conferring immense benefits upon the inhabit- 
ants. Beasts of burden are of such importance with the Brazilians 
that the Government are introducing the dromedary, and with it of 
necessity its food, the date-palm. These creatures will carry about 
700lbs. under deprivations that kill the horses and mules of the 
country. The necessity of a settled industrious population is urgent 
in Brazil. Slave labour fails, although there are many free negroes 
and slaves are treated with humanity; the laziness of both masters 
and negroes prevents all the full benefits of a free and industrious 
community. Chinese coolies have been imported, but they dwindled 
away under the climate, and the Government has now agents in all 
parts of Europe seeking for emigrants for this fine country so rich 
and prodigal of Nature’s bounties. A system prevails, however, in 
Brazil called the Parceria, which effectually stays the tide of emi- 
gration. By this system, very poor emigrants are sought out and 
carried into the country, being maintained at the expense of the 
speculator. They have then to work until this money is redeemed 
and then they may continue to work, taking half the profits of their 
labour. In this way it is next to impossible that they can ever be- 
come proprietors, as the land is kept in the hands of a planting aris- 
tocracy. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, everything they saw delighted them 
and impressed them deeply with the fairness and wisdom of the 
English system of colonizing. The Cape, Dr. Scherzer says, offers 
a more advantageous field to the emigrant than any country in the 
world. The Germans of the British legion formed for the Crimea 
were found to be thriving prosperously under General Stuttersheim. 
In the Hottentct schools it astonished the travellers to see how these 
people were learning English—Hottentots, Caffres, and Negroes 
speaking in English and of England with esteem and affection 
singing Mendelssohn’s songs in chorus, and one Mestizo lad playing 
well on the organ, the violin, and the violoncello. With a salute from 
the Boseawen while the respective national anthems were played by 
the bands of the two ships, the Novara sailed for the iene St. 
Paul and Amsterdam, trying in their way their apparatus for deep- 
sea soundings, which unfortunately broke in 6170 fathoms without 
reaching the bottom. At St. Paul they verified Lord Macartney’s story 
of catching a fish and cooking it at the same time in the hot springs. 
They left a record of their visit on the island, and made for Ceylon, 
arriving at Point de Galle on the Sth of January, where they met the 
Shannon. Here an ascent of Adam’s Peak and the pearl fisheries 
are described, with which, however, we are all tolerably familiar. At 
Madras, the expedition was féted by all the authorities, and espe- 
cially by the Madras Club, whose hospitality drew out the elaborate 
praises of the English and everything English from the scientific 
members of the expedition. The Novara next sailed for the Nicobar 





Isles and eastward through the Straits of Malacca, to China, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand, Valparaiso, and round Cape Horn home again to 
Trieste. ‘The narrative of this part of the voyage is to form the 
second volume. Dr. Scherzer has performed his task very ably ; his 
narrative is never dull, and general y very agreeable and instructive 
reading, with abundance of reliable information, The woodcuts are 
very acceptable little helps to the descriptions, and the maps are es- 

cially good, showing the exact course of the ship each day, so that 
with the scientific reports the whole work will undoubtedly be a 
yaluable contribution to the nautical archives of Austria. 





AN ORIGINAL HISTORICAL TRAGEDY.* 
TE anonymous author of this work prefixes to it a significant in- 
terrogatory to the public, which we think we can help the public to 
answer. It is as follows: 


“To THE PuBLIc. Peas 
“Time has long made an inquiry for an 


Original Drama.—Is rts one?” 
Time is, perhaps, less eager than our aut hor for the answer to this 
not very brisk inquiry He, with an excusable arriére pensée, appa 
rently echoes the despondent interrogatory of Time in the hope of 
eliciting the satisfactory answer : “ Ltichard Cour de Lion, an his- 
torical tragedy, by an author as yet anonymous, but whose name 
will oxe day be a household word in English literature, fulfils all the 
conditions for which Time has so long been on the look-out.” For 
ourselves, we must say that if to be original is to write something 
very different from what aliost any other intellectual being would 
have written, then this is a very original historical drama ; but scarcely 
so if it mean to write something very different from what almost any 
other intellectual being cou/d have written, had he chosen to ignore all 
that makes a drama poetic or dramatic. The originality lies in the 
equanimity and even pride with which the dramatist substitutes for 
the silver Castalian springs of poetry the copious ditch-water of the 
most vulgar thought and sentiment, and pa it with the uplifted 
hand of literary triumph into the marble basins of historic tradition. 
Bold-toned twaddle in a dialogue form runs on in a full stream 
through a drama which stretches over Coeur de Lion’s whole reign. 
In France, in England, in Sicily, in Palestine, in Austria, and again 
in France, the same vapid cataract flows on, sometimes escaping 
from one mouth or mask, sometimes from another, sometimes 
pouring from half a dozen in the ‘same scene, but never giving us 
one gleam of characteristic individuality, one flash of genuine 
thought or of fresh feeling. But for the foolish vanity of the 
refixed interrogatory, we should have dismissed the play with a 
7 but now we must justify briefly the truth and moderation of 
the description we have given. — ~ 
If the play has a purpose—which we doubt—it is perhaps a protest 
against the civil disabilities of the Jews. The only “invention” in the 
ot is the introduction as troubadours of a disguised Jew and Jewess, 
Fither and daughter, who are saved by King Richard in person at his 
coronation from the violence of a London mob, and afterwards dress up 
as troubadours, and in gratitude accompany the King upon his travels, 
of course singing the celebrated song beneath the Austrian prison. 
The young lady discovers herself at the last moment of the King’s life, 
and proclaims her pure and devoted passion for the King; and the 
general inference may be intended to be that Jews are grateful as well 
as rich, and ought not to be persecuted. For the rest, there is no plot 
at all, but a string of scenes, the drift of which might be furnished 
by any history of Richard’s reign, and the form is such as we have de- 
scribed. We have Richard in France releasing his mother and heap- 
ing favours on John ; in London, repressing the anti-Jewish mob at his 
coronation. We have Richard’s celebrated retort upon Fulk’s exhor- 
tation to rid himself of his pride, avarice, and lust,—that he intended 
to give the first to the Templars, the second to the Benedictines, and 
the last to the Bishops. We have the quarrels with Philip of France 
and Tancred of Sicily at Messina, the jealousies in Palestine, the 
murder of Conrad of Montserrat, the feud with the Duke of Austria, 
the imprisonment in Austria on his return, and the deliberation of 
the German Diet ; the return to France and England, and the death 
of Richard before the Castle of Chelons. Characters in crowds are 
huddled in succession on the stage, just to emit a few foolish senti- 
ments and disappear. ‘The only permanent figures are the king’s and 
the troubadours’, and except that Richard is made to talk with a 
traditional beefy kind of courage, and the troubadours with mystic 
verbosity, there is no attempt to delineate any character even there. 
Just Jet us take a specimen of the troubadour’s lyric powers : 
“ TROUBADOUR'S SONG. 
“ My young heart leapt and all was bright 
Beneath the laughing sun, 
And beauty mingled with the light 
And all it shone upon. 
My raptured eyes gazed on the world, 
And saw a mighty gem, 
How sparkling radiance round it curl'd, 
In loveliness to them. 
I asked my soul what wrought the change, 
And made the earth so fair, 
It needed not abroad to range, 
It had the object there. 
“ My eyes had drank an image in, 
My soul became its hall, 
It from that moment did begin 
To spread a charm o'er ail. 
And in my bosom still it grew, 
And all my spirit filled, 
It gave all things a deeper hue 
Of beauty as it thrilled ; 


—_— 


And like an angel’s power it reign'd 
But nestled like Tenn, il 
Such feeling can be never feign'd, 
It was my Heart's First Love.” 
This is a very original song. After the eyes have drunk (or “ drank,” 
as the author says) the image of a lover in, the soul becomes its 
hall, and in this hall it spreads a charm on everything and grows con- 
tinually, until it ends by “nestling” in this hall. The only thing we 
can remember at all equal to it is the song which Thackeray puts 
into Jeames’s mouth, atiened to “ Lady Hangeline :” 
“ T marked thee in the marble ‘all, 
Where England's loveliest shine, 
But O, the fairest of them hall 
Is Lady Hangeline, 
My soul in desolate eclipse 
With recollection teems ; 
But still 1 ask with weeping lips, 
Dost thou remember Jeames ?” 

But the song, though foolish enough, is by no means remarkably 
foolish for this play. Here is a noble portraiture of the free coarse 
element which tradition attributes to Richard’s character : 

“ Queen Beren. My dearest Richard, 
Your deeds grow admiration naturally 
As gardens do sweet flowers. Your prowess mounts 
Like larks all singingly, and cleaves through obstacles 
As wings through air. 
“ King Rich. (Kissing her.) A buss, my queen. Good girl. 
Our heart is wondrous merry. We will take 
You through the streets of Acre, where the infidels 
Shall gaze upon your beauty wonderingly, 
And fawn like lap-dogs.” 

This free dashing style is occasionally given to others than Coeur 
de Lion ; for instance, to the “ 3d Austrian,” in the following striking 
passage : 

“1st Aust. Pilgrim, in your journeyings, 
Have you heard aught of Richard being wrecked ? 
News was brouglit here the home-returning English 
Suffered some wreckage in the Adriatic, 
Their king amoug the rest. 

“ Pil. "Tis probable, 
I've heard some rumours on’t. 

“2nd Aust. Fuith, if his army 
Have lost his — he’s in awkward plight. 

“ 3rd Aust. | think it is an awkward plight indeed 
To be in flying fishes’ bellies jumping 
At mosquitoes.” 

This is a “bold free” touch, dashing into mysticism. What is it 
that jump at mosquitoes? The flying-fish that have eaten Richard, 
we suppose. ‘The natural history is curious, as mosquitoes keep to 
shore and flying-fish to sea, in general ; but how the jumping of those 
fish at mosquitoes makes the matter any worse for a drowned king, 
it is really hard tosee. But perhaps it is the dashing-in grand strokes 
of this kind, without a meaning, that constitutes the “ bold free” style. 
We can waste no more space on this astonishing production. Let us 
conclude with an appropriate lyric extract from the lady troubadour’s 
song over Richard’s death-bed 

“ Honour bends o'er the couch where Richard's lying, 
And her proud eye is dim with sorrow’s tears ; 
The wind is in her hair, all torn and flying; 
And, hark! I heard a sound. "T'was honour sighing, 
Wrung like a grieving god with aching ears.” 
This is a noble touch. ‘ Honour,” if she were listening to this 
composition, as she bent over Richard’s bed, deeply as she might have 
grieved over her votary, must, no doubt, have had the ear-ache, and, 
we should think, would have had an agony of tie-doloureux. “ Which 
fiddlestrings,” Mrs. Gamp graphically observes, “is weakness to 
expredge my nerves this night,”—and that is the sensation with which 
we put down, after carefully reading, this original tragedy. 





THE TROPICAL FORESTS.* 

TueERE is probably no one article of commerce for which the demand 
is so rapidly exceeding the supply as timber. Vast regions of earth 
are still described as covered with trees; but wood is not timber, and 
unless Africa should afford us new and unworked forests, there is 
every probability that, within the next century, timber for ship-build- 
ing will be all but unprocurable. Cultivation, and the growth of 
private rights, however favourable to civilization, are very fatal to 
fine trees, and more especially to those trees which, as they obtain the 
highest price, so offer the smallest temptations to any planter but 
the State. It may be affirmed, indeed, that the private owner always 
cuts sooner or later, and generally when he cuts clears recklessly, 
As land becomes more valuable, too, the farmer becomes more impa- 
tient of the tree which yields nothing except a shade, under which no 
grain will grow to perfection, and he also clears away. Replanti 
goes on to a very limited extent, and very naturally is almost confin 
to trees which yield a return within the lives of father and son. 
Timber from these causes may be said to have disappeared from 
France, Belgium, the accessible parts of Spain, and ltaly. Strict 
laws alone preserve enough in Scandinavia to keep the forges goi 
without risk of ruin. ‘There is still a considerable supply in Cent 
Europe, but free trade must ultimately drain the Austrian woods, 
and our American supply, which seems so exhaustless, will not at the 
present rate outlive the century. Shipbuilders already moan over 
the exhaustion of their supply of oak, and they will wake, in a decade 
or two, to the conviction that its substitute, teak, has disappeared 
even faster. The disproportion between the available supply of this 
tree and the demand for it is almost incredible, and is only concealed 
from the mercantile world by the reckless, almost insane devastation 
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going on in a few remaining forests. The teak, botanists say, will 
grow all over the southern deltas of Asia; but, as a matter of fact, 
the principal sources of available supply are within the British do- 
minions. ‘Timber is of little use to commerce when beyond the 
possibility of carriage, or locked up in countries which forbid its ex- 

rtation. The great teak-growing countries now are Bengal, 
Madras, and British Burmah, the last more especially. Bengal may 
be pronounced exhausted. Far as the eye can range over a country 
400 miles by 350, stretches one apparently unbroken expanse of 
forest, but not five per cent. of that wood is timber in any commercial 
sense, not one per cent. is teak. Here and there on some great 
estate, and in the deeper recesses of the Sunderbunds and the hill 
slopes, fine trees are still to be found, and the aggregate over 
so wide a territory of course still swells the returns. But these 
trees are getting few, few to a degree none but experienced 
foresters will believe, and they are mercilessly cleared away. 
There is no replanting, and no possibility of any; Government 

s quite powerless, and in twenty years the teak-tree will be 

as extinct in Bengal Proper as the old pagoda-tree. In British 
Burmah tlie case is even worse. The great forests of the old provinces 
were let to speculators, who have simply annihilated them, raked the 
land for teak, as one of them said, “ with a tooth-comb,” and the 
Moulmein supply now comes from the remaining forests on the 
Siamese border, which also are pitilessly cleared. In Pegu matters 
are not quite so bad, as Pegu is a new possession; but even there 
Dr. Brandis, the able conservator, in utter despair, has suggested a 
doubt whether it would not be better to enrich the province by 
letting the speculators loose, than to potter on, making half-hearted 
efforts at protection. In Northern India there is no chance of 
a supply. In Central India there is some timber which becomes as 
costly as metal before it reaches the coast, and in Madras all cutting, 
except for Government purposes, ought instantly to cease. Dr. 
Cleghorn, the conservator, a most efficient and determined forester, 
describes in this book a state of affairs which speaks volumes. The vo- 
lume consists of his official reports, and though he would have made a 
better book by condensing them, striking out all surplusage,—such as 
discussions of sale inspectors’ characters and salaries,—still its minute- 
ness and almost painfal accuracy will make it invaluable to those who 
desire not a clever book about forests, but detailed information upon 
them. 

On his appointment, Dr. Cleghorn surveyed his charge, and found 
everywhere the same story,—reckless denudation of forest land. The 
“immense, almost unbroken, forests which covered the Western 
Ghauts, from near the water-shed to the most elevated ridges,” exist 
on the most elevated ridges still. Everywhere else the most valuable 
trees have been cut away. “The axe of the coffee-planter and the 
kumari cultivator have made extensive and often wanton havoc,” and 
the demand for the railways in Palghat, the Shevaroy Hills, and the 
North Arcot Hills, has changed the whole face of the country, swept 
away the teak as if a blight had fallen on it. “In the Official Road 
Book, published by Major Scott not many years ago, oppesite Waliar, 
we find this remark: * Dense jungle, beware of elephants;’ but in 
looking from the staging bungalow, the traveller sees several tentative 
lines of rail, each two hundred yards broad, and so extensive a clear- 
ing of the neighbouring forest, that no elephant could easily find a 
cover. ‘The encircling hills, formerly crowned with timber, are now 
to a considerable degree laid bare. These changes, so far as I can 
learn, have been the gradual result of unrestricted cutting, but much 
aggravated, during the last few years, in connexion with the enormous 
demand for railway sleepers, and for the department of public works.” 
On the Pulney Hills the green hills have been stripped, and it must 
not be forgotten that each of these barbarous names covers what may 
be truly called a forest province. ‘The waste is almost as great as the 
devastation. The nomad tribes durz the forest to get easy crops, 
trees are cut which cannot be carried to market, the axe is melaa a 
yard and a half from the ground, and the branches are left to rot. 
“ Gund” only, in Canara, seems left as a rich forest, and all its trees 
would hardly keep the market going for twelve months. Wholly in- 
dependent of all the vast works going on for Government, the neces- 
sities of ship-builders, and the never-ending private demand, the railway 
would exhaust the teak of a forest in one year for sleepers alone : 

“ The establishment of railways causes an immense demand for timber, and 
thus, as I remarked last year, entirely changes the features of the districts 
through which they pass. Each sleeper measures three cubic feet; and as one 
mile of single rails requires 1760 sleepers, and these will not, on an average, last 
above eight years at the most, we have an aunual demand of at least 220 sleepers 
per mile, or 22,000 for every hundred miles. The total length of lines within the 
presidency, either sanctioned or contemplated, is, I believe, about 1150 miles; so 
that, if the above estimate as to duration be correct, at least 253,000 sleepers 
(say 35,000 trees) will be required annually. A portion of these will no doubt be 

ured from England, Ceylon, Burmai, the Andaman Islands, and Australia ; 
mt there will still be a regular and heavy drain on the forests of this pre- 
sidency.” 
That is to say, the railway wants for sleepers alone five times all the 
logs the Government officers have been able to collect in all their 
depéts. This store is only 7355 trees, collected with enormous 
labour and research. And this demand will go on for ever, for 
already sleepers have been found useless in two years. As for 
“Jong spars,” they can be obtained only from the Colongad Num- 
bady, and “the prospective supply will not apparently exceed fifteen 
years ;” and, indeed, that estimate rests upon the present demand, 
which is yearly upon the increase. ‘The railway works are only be- 
ginning in Southern India. Every new road, every new canal, every 
thon beak, every improvement in civilization, or addition to com- 


munication, or advance in prosperity, demands more and ever more 
teak. No other wood, blackwood excepted, which is scarce and 
hard to work, will suit the purpose, for no other will resist the white 





ant and defy the effects of moisture. Dr. Cleghorn fixes no date 
but, judging from the analogy of Pegu, fifteen years will completely 
sweep away the teak forests of Southern India. . 

Dr. Cleghorn is exerting himself to diminish the mischief, but hj 
efforts, skilful and decisive as they are, will not benefit conenaunt 
He is reserving" all he can as Government forests. Gund in parti 
cular is reserved, and the spar-producing district. Waste is severely 
repressed, contracts, for instance, being void if the tree is cut nal 
than eighteen inches from the ground. The kumari cultivators, 
whg burn a district to avoid trouble in cultivation, are eagerly hunted 
out. Cutting.is absolutely prohibited wherever Government can 
act, and every department is taught to experiment with every tree 
rather than use teak. Every department, of course, looks to the 
need of the hour, reads the orders, and reports that teak is indis. 
pensable. What is Government to do? So fierce is the pressure 
that Dr. Cleghorn, fully recognizing that his business is to preserve 
the forests, fills his reports with plans for the swift cutting down 
of more and yet more timber, builds timber channels up pre 
cipices which would put the Swiss channels to shame, and calls fer 
“elephants! elephants!” as if he were collecting cows. The Go- 
vernment in their orders on the reports mention with applause 
improved methods of felling, but doubt the possibility of wf 1 the 
long spar forest, order a plan for more complete clearance of the 
Wynaad forests, and generally seem divided between a passion for 
timber and a wish to restrict the denudation. In only one instanee 
do they unequivocally prohibit all cutting whatsoever: the denuda- 
tion of the top ridges is beginning to affect the rainfall, just as it 
has done in the Punjab and some districts of Upper India; and this 
species of destruction is absolutely prohibited. 

Planting of course on a vast scale is the only permanent cure for 
this rapid destruction of the woods, and to this Government, urged 
on by Dr. Cleghorn, has already turned its attention. A former col 
lector of Malabar, Mr. Conolly, tried to plant teak, and succeeded 
beyond his expectations, and his plantations have recently been 
doubled. The rate of planting is now 120,000 trees a year, and the 
system will be widely extended, but it must be remembered that 
these numbers are immensely in excess of the supply to be ultimately 
obtained. A most admirable order has moreover nthe issued, direct. 
ing the plantation of avenues along all the public roads. Indian 
roads have always “ sides,” and the extent of ground thus available 
is equal to hundreds of square miles, and if all that will grow teak 
is rigidly reserved to that particular tree, the timber thus gained may 
be equal at least to one first-class plantation. 'The teak, however 
takes years to reach its full maturity, and the plantations ought to 
be arranged on a much wider scale. Planting 120,000 plants a year 
only costs 6007, and there is no imaginable reason why ten times 
that sum should not be expended. The planting ought to be based 
upon the principle of providing a quarter of a million trees a year 
so that the forest department, while feeding steadily all publie 
works, and a vastly extended railway system, should be able to 
maintain itself by its own exports to Europe. 

For a department so extended, Dr. Cleghorn’s book will become a 
manual. Besides the history of the forests, which we have summa- 
rized, it contains the results of a wide experience, advice in planting 
teak, classified lists of woods, and descriptions of all attainable 
woods and spars, aud we cannot better close this notice than by ex- 
tracting the description of the furniture woods, scarcely used in 
England, and obtainable in Madras in almost any quantity : 

“1, Blatk Ebony (Diospyros melanozrylon), and other species. This well- 
known and much admired wood (dignum nigrum non variegatum ?) is very hard, 
heavy, and susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom obtained of great size. 

“2. E. Indian Blackwood (Dalbergia latifolia) is an excellent heavy wood, 
suited for the best furniture. It can be procured in large quantities, and of 
immense size, especially in Wainad; the wood contains much oil, which is 
exhibited in Cl. IV. (by the Gangam Local Committee). In large panels it is 
liable to split. 

3. Satin-wood (Swietenia Chloroxylon) is hard in its character, and, when 
polished, it is very beautiful, and has a satiny lustre; it is much used for picture. 
frames, rivalling the bird's-eye maple of America. It is occasionally used by 
cabinet-makers for general furniture, but it is liable to split. 

“4. Sandal-wood (Santalum album) is found in abundance in Mysore and 
Canara ; it is chiefly rem arkable for its agreeable fragrance, which is a preserva- 
tive against insects. It is mach used in making work-boxes, walking-sticks, pen- 
— and other small articles of fine ornament, but cannot be procured of a 
arge size, 

“5, Kiabuca-wood, or Amboyna-wood (Petrospermum indicum). A handsome 

specimen of this ornamental wood is exhibited by Dr. Sanderson. It is imported 
from Singapore. It is beautifully mottled, of different tints, evidently produced 
by exerescences from the tree. The wood is chiefly used for inlaying, or for 
making desks, snuff-boxes, puzzles, &e. These are exhibited by the Madras 
Local Committee.” . 
All these woods can be used for veneer, and the ebonies are, pro- 
bably, the most durable of ornamental woods. In Ceylon, chairs 
and immense wardrobes of this wood, after a hundred years’ ser- 
vice in a tropical climate, remain as perfect as when first manufac- 
tured, with the carving on them as hard and sharp as if just turned 
out from the factory. 





EAST LYNNE.* 
Ir is one great misfortune of the present manufacture of novels 
that the supply of incidents is becoming used up. The combinations 
of ordinary life are, we may fairly presume, inexhaustible, but to in- 
teresting combinations there must be some attainable limit, and many 
of our novel writers seem to think it has been reached. Every year 
they wander farther afield in search of novelty, and glance more and 
more wistfully on the unexhausted store of horrible, exceptional, or 
morbid incident. Mr. Sala revels in depicting an English Brinvil- 





* East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Bentley. 
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* Mr Shirley Brooks paints a woman who forges filth while she | was the moment of Mr. Carlyle’s fond greeting to his wife. They stood together, 
liers, “AT. 7. heedless of her, 


5 anti-nomianism, and Mr. Dickens has made a mad bride, sitting 





talk . : See ar ce seer, ogi “ Gliding out again, she paced the hall, her hands pressed upon her beating 
for years by candlelight amidst rotting finery, the ceutre of his last heart. How dared that heart rise up in sharp rebellion at these > wa tokens 


ic. Mrs. Wood does not go quite so far astray from the ordinary | of Jove? Was Barbara not his wife? Had she not a legal claim to all his 

an life, but she has still sought for interest in a tenderness? Who was she, that she should resent them in her sick jealousy? 

juma , 8 ’ Je 

«gituation” as unpleasant as it is novel, and one which we should | What, though they had once been hers, hers only; had she not signed and sealed 
le expected only a French novelist of the morbid anatomy school | her own forteit of them, and so made room for Barbara P 
to dwell on with such painful minuteness. Not that the story is} «« Their greeting, tender as it may be, is surely over by this time,’ thought 
French in any exceptionable scnse. There is nothing, either in | Lady Isavel, an expression something like mockery curving her lips. ‘ I will 
qriting or in principle, for the strictest moralist to condemn, but | venture again,’ 


° . : , ‘ >| Only to see him with his wife's face on his breast, and his own lips bent upon 
‘ -ading point belongs to a school to which we shall be sorry | . y to see hi e's fi s breast, ¢ lips t 
still the leading point b : y| it- But they had heard her this time, and she had to advance, in spite of her 


to see English maven ase one! cag eke pene r. one of which | spirit of misery and her whitened features.” 
° ; very fairly ceC ore » | * e e ° ° ° 

East ae _ ery hogy The. prot “a i. thn piece is The same rules which forbid a novelist to take the jealousies of a 

js remarkably well wor seo 7 » aff iia olendien:. wud. of eieten Mormon household for his topie should forbid the manufacture of 
GaN -y lawver of high sts et ‘ sean ni ; a er ad 
Mr. Carlyle, a young ae ry < 1 tall. handsome. and’ somewhat | Situations w hich, blameless in themselves, irresistibly suggest a bad 
° “rones . > 1s t H Ss “ 5 « . . . r , . . _. 
like most — 0 “ etl D hh * . > on tis damien, or thee fie a evil. Mrs. Wood’s obvious intention throughout is to draw 
2 ' » characters are his Clicnts, or - ~~ ° ° ° . ; 

haughty. A ~: -— tnt sity hinsf ‘ik and all revolve round the the most painful picture possible of the utter misery which follows errors 
. » ° > > e kinsit a H . 7. . rw 
his clients, or depenc caged Ro mesg Ragone ncathes: gpa o power such as those of Isabel, but the mode adopted for intensifying that 
centre figure in a manner pela ar tained _, misery is one which, however delicately treated—and it is delicately 
Mr. Carlyle is involved w ith two families of the neighbourhood—Lord feces ike onli repulsive 

nt Severn, of Last Lynne, a weak, cood-natured, ruined peer, with | ““.") ber : : 
Mount Severn, of East Lynne, 5 ti bt peer, wey | Forthe rest, Mrs. Wood ean write a good novel. The second plot of 

ly daugiter, and Mr. Hare, a country magistrate, honest, ill- |», t Cal § 

an only davghter, ane re J 3 . | East Lynne, as we have said, is excellently worked out ; the authoress 
t rea, and prejudiced, with a daughter and son. The daughter, . s y wo lore 
empe il loves Carlyle secretly, and the son, Richard Hare, lies | really understands country life, and the relations country notabilities 
Barbara Hare, Joves Vall) 4 ae Y } };. | Dear to each other, and she can sketch odd or strong characters un- 
usually well. Miss Corny is most life-like, and so is Mr. Dill, while 


in describing the second Lord Mount Severn, the unsympathizing, 


under suspicion of murder, increased by a cowardly flight, and his 
family, the justice excepted, rely on Mr. Carlyle for extrication. 
, . * ° « a . 
+ hen are’s statements, and country gossip, convinee Mr. Carlyle | *y: : 
Richard Hare's statements, an we ] ‘1a. | disagreeable peer, who caxzot do a dishonourable or unworthy action, 
she displays an insight into character which may make future stories 
from her pen most acceptable. But if she is ever to assume a good 


that another person was present at the scene of the murder, and an 
energetic but fitful search discovers the real offender, in the person 

place among novelists, she must search for incidents more in accord- 

lance with the facts of life, and less open to the suspicion of passing 


of the villain of the book. This search runs through the whole 
story, and enables Mrs. Wood to bring in all manner of country- 

the limit at which keen interest becomes a morbid curiosity. 
| 


folk; Miss Corny, Carlyle’s elder sister, who rules him despotically ; 
Afy Hallijohn, a country girl, flirt, and worse; Mr. Dill, the managing 

clerk, all capitally described. We may quote the description of Miss | - — 

Corny as a fair specimen of Mrs. Wood S power : be Se | PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

“The church clocks of West Lynne struck cight one lovely morning in July, | — yfabel’s Cross. By E. M. P. In two volumes. London: Tinsley.— 
and then the bells chimed out, giving token that it enacting Tiber e taneously | This is a story of which the chief scenes are laid in the Highlands of 
with the bells, Miss Carlyle burst out of her bedroom in one of her ordinary Sestiend. endl oll the netnenanen enn Gitas Geek as ee eee 
morning costumes, but not the one in which she was wont tobe seen on a Sunday, | “°° |, = } . s i Ah os ] eee i 3" i - ar at - soit or E o =O pea 
She wore a buff gingham gown, reaching nearly to her ankles, and a lavender — con re ~ betwee "y ae SN CS entel 45 = ‘4 wept an lan, a 
print ‘ bedgown,’ which was tied round the waist with a cord and tassels, and lory, and a Jaco nite, and } lr. Balfour, who is ex etly the reverse of 
ornamented off below it with a frill. It had been the morning costume of her | all these. When Mr. Balfour’s daughter elopes with the laird’s so 
mother in the old-fashioned days, and Miss Carlyle despised new fashions too | the cup of misery is supposed to be full. This is the catastrophe o 
much to discard it. Modern ladies might eavil at the style, but they could not | the story; and all the plot which it has relates to this particular event, 
at the quality and freshness of the materials, for in that Miss Carlyle was seru- | But the two volumes are made out by the loves, jealousies, and recon- 
pulously particular. On Sunday mornings it was her custom to appear attired | @j)iations of some three or four other couples, whose wooings, however, 
for the day, — ag Sy —= nape ey tag ode og — ——_ are described in the most stereotyped conventional style ;—the mantling 

R rospect. or head-dress ¢: 2 des b was i othing neil aie 2 . ‘ees ag . 
eed bok er out of it: some might have called it a turban, some a niglit- blush, the _ h glanec 1 and the pouting lip of the lady being quite as 
cht have thought it was taken from a model of the dunce’s cap ld acquaintances with us as the moody brow, the flashing eye, and 
cap, and some might have thought it was taken from a model of the dunce’s cap the aheunt qestunes of the aunthenn a nant of the chery tele | 
and bells in the parish school; at any rate, it was something very high, and | !« - rupt ges a e Ac gea - man, A par ns ne SLOF, es place 
expansive, and white, and stern, and imposing. in France and a part in Switzerland ; and the scenery and costume of 
This, however, is not the main plot. Lord Mount Severn dies, and cave pees — ane from — cx pe ant pot a pm 
Carlyle, who has bought East Lynne privately, places the ruined oe — : ste -” > that the dial - oe ft =—s & f th nt > an 
er’s daughter, whom he secretly loves, with the new peer, and find- 3") OMY Just. Db say fit tae a oue aug oe ROUF Of UNO ROLOES OFS 
eer’s daughter, Rn an Oh el ratte “ys anaes: in keeping with real life, and if generally common-place, are never 
ing her ill treated, even to blows, by his wife, offers her marriage. | yujear. ‘The authoress evidently belongs to that class of persons more 
She accepts, to be rid of an uncndurable position, though indifferent numerous, we believe, in Scotland than in England, to whom blood and 
to himself aud half loving Sir Francis Levison, The pair, though heauty are more than brains and vigour. All the girls are lovely; all 
ill assorted, live happily for a time, till Carlyle, who knows nothing | the men are cavaliers. But in spite of these defects, we cannot say 
of eatecedent facts, casually invites Levison to his house. Levison | the book is uninteresting, while ~ a certain section of the public it 
cudeavours to revive the old attachment, and Isabel, maddened by | will probably be pronounced “ very nice.”” Mabel is the other daughter 
finding her husband pacing the garden at night with Barbara Hare, of Mr, Balfour—the one, that is, who does not elope—and her 
believes that the business appomtment is an assignation, and flies “cross” consists merely in being to some extent a femme incomprise, 
with the tempter. She is divorced, deserted by her paramour, and | @S her father prefers Lilias who treats him with ingratitude, and 
reported dead in a railway accident, and Carlyle marries Barbara neglects Mabel who anticipates his every wish. _But the cross 188 Very 
; : : eae Ce - Dichenrn, | light one after all, and as she is helped to carry it by a very handsome 
Hare. Isabel, who was only severely injured, relies on the disfigure- yt p ‘ ~ ? ; 
“ Se, ae me re : .j¢ | Young clergyman, whom she finally marries, there is not much cause 
ment of her face, disguises herself still further, and engages herself en ceememeiaanaiion 
to Carlyle as governess to her own children, As such she watches Bille and Plaine: @ very Old Story. Ym two volumes, London: 
his relation to the new wife through an cntire volume, unsuspected, Smith and Elder.—This is a story of Indian life, which presents us 
and her feelings form the pathetic element in the story. Her identity | certainly with the least attractive aspect of Indian society. Scheming, 
is revealed at the moment of death; she is forgiven even by Barbara, | cold-blooded young ladies, penniless and profligate caketinnee, selfis 
and Levison meets with a fate we leave to the readers of the story and hard-hearted civilians, pervaded by a mingled odour of impecu- 
to discover. niosity, brandy, and tobacco, are the princi features of it which 

We need not dwell on the obvious improbability of this leading | remain stamped upon our memory. We have read pictures of Indian 
incident, No husband who reads it will believe Carlyle’s blindness pos- life to some extent resembling this in the works of Mr. John Lang; 
sible for an hour. No conceivable accident could affect the voice : very but oh, ot uulike the stories which used to a Se ‘wont ood 
few years elapse between Isabel’s flight and her return as a governess, a4 ! = a was all ay wenger pie auc ing, wantin om Fy 

d husbands can recoynize their wives by signs which wigs, coloured ®°!™ JO‘!4 “ye picture into wae ‘ 2 Gan Wes Rot See to 
an pine ' 25 — . intrude his visage, where all the youths were brave and all the maidens 
spectacles, and antique dress can never obscure. Some degree of | wore virtuous. Now we have stale representations of barrack life as 
credulity is, however, required of all novel readers, and we would | jt is led by impoverished and ill-educated men, combined with glimpses 
rather deprecate the idea than the machinery of the incident, De-| of civilian society, impressing us- very differently from those in which 
scriptions of this kind are not the less acutely unpleasant because | money was a drug, and life alternated between field sports, tiffin, and 
they do not pass the limits of the proper. dancing. Whether the more gay and easy or the more squalid and 

“ Lady Isabel stole across the drawing-room to the other door, which was ajar. | sordid picture of Indian life be the truer one, old Indians must deter- 
Barbara was seated at the piano, and Mr. Carlyle stood by her, his arm on her| mine; but we know which is the pleasantest to read; and we must 
chair, and bending his face on a level with hers, possibly to look at the music. | own that we have gone steadily through J/i//s and Plains from be- 
So, once had stolen, so, once had peeped the unhappy Barbara, to hear this self- ginning to end without experiencing a single agreeable sensation, 
— song. She had been his wife ~ty she had received his kisses when it There is, properly speaking, no story in it. Tt relates the adventures 

asover. Their positions were reversed. ; of a variety of individuals drawn with more or less skill, and types 

“The song was over, and Barbara turned to her husband, a whole world of | Probably of well-known characters in India, But the whole tenor of 
love in her bright blue eyes. He laid his hand upon her head; Lady Isabel saw the book is so dispiriting, and invests all Indian life with so dull and 
that, but she would not wait to see the caress that most probably followed it. | leaden a hue, that we can only say of ourselves what the Jesuits say 
She turned and crossed the room again, her hands clasped tightly on her bosom, | of mankind, Volumus decipi, et deciypramur. 
her breath catching itself in hysterical sobs. Miss Carlyle was entering from the The First Step in French. By Léon Contanseau. Lo and Co, 
hall. ‘They had not yet met, and Lady Isabel swept meekly past her with a] —Asg jt js only the first step that is said to cost oa trouble, M. 
hurried curtsey. Miss Carlyle spoke, but she dared not answer: to wait, would | Gontanseau has rendered a notable service to all persons desirous of 
have been to betray herself. ss . acquiring the French language by removing all preliminary difficulties, 

“ She quitted the parlour. She had heard Mr. Carlyle come in. Crossing the The grammatical rules he lays down are so ample and lucid, that the 
hall, she tapped softly at the drawing-room door, and then as softly entered. It | Most obtuse can scarcely fail to understand application. His 
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exercises, too, are well chosen, and for the most pt correctly 
idiomatic, with the exception of such phrases as “Where do you 
eonduct me?” “I make you my compliments,” “I will take a new 
laid egg with some toasts (sic) and a few radishes,” and two or three 
similar instances that savour rather of a Gallic than of an English 
origin. Again, at page 123, “he began to speak” does not give the 
true rendering of «/ prit la parole. Viewed with reference to the 
context the meaning would have been better given by “he spoke for 
her.” But these are very trifling blemishes, and will doubtless dis- 
appear in future editions, through many of which this useful little 
work is likely to run. There exists no better elementary guide within 
knowledge. 
“Bibliotheca Piscatoria. By T. Westwood. Field Office. — Old 
Izaak Walton has, in truth, much to answer for. Here is a catalogue 
of 650 distinct works upon Angling, of which by far the greater part 
would never have been written but for the great popularity aud success 
of the “Compleat Angler.” As might be expected, the United King- 
dom furnishes beyond all comparison the largest portion of this pisca- 
torial literature. While America has supplied 14 works, Denmark 3, 
Holland 6, France 56, Germany 75, Italy 9, Norway 1, Spain 2, and 
Sweden 3, our own country has spawned forth no fewer than 477. 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Westwood has confined himself to 
a bare enumeration of the names of all these numerous publications. 
To many of them he has appended notes full of much curious informa- 
tion, and occasionally remarks rather candid than complimentary. For 
instance, we find subjoined to one book the notice that it is “ pilfered 
in toto from Barker and Walton ;” to another, that it is “ coarse and 
Cockney ;” and to a third, that it is “an impudent appropriation of 
Gervase Markham’s work on the same subject.” It is quite delightful 
in these smooth-spoken days to come upon such slashing criticism. 
The skunk is slain with a single shot, and nailed up ix ¢errorem for 
ever. Few genuine anglers, we imagine, will omit to possess them- 
selves of this excellent and compendious guide to all that has ever 
been written upon the “gentle craft,” from the time of Claudius 
Elianus down to that of Arthur Smith. It may also be mentioned 
here, parenthetically, that the Salmon Fisheries Act passed in the 
last session of Parliament is now procurable at the office of the Field 
newspaper, and that it is printed in a very convenient form. 

Newton's Anglo-Italian Elements of Singing. J. A. Novello.—Mr. 
Newton tells us in his preface that notwithstanding the numerous 
elementary works which already exist for the use of English vocal 
students, there still remained an “obvious yoid” which he has endea- 
voured to supply without discourtesy to his predecessors. He has, 
therefore, so arran his text, exercises, aud examples, as gradually 
to conduct the student from the first elements of Song to the highest 
branches of a vocalist’s education, It is, perhaps, beside the question 
to ask if ’ ; 

“* When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
she had to labour through these formidable tables of scales, or how 
long she took to master the “consonous, homogeneous, vowel, and 
diphthongal alphabet”? It is probably more to the purpose to express 
our belief that Mr. Newton has distanced all competi, and that 
his Elements of Singing are really all they profess to be. 

The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. Conducted by Charles 
Knight. Parts XXXL and XXXII. Bradbury and Evans.—The 
completion of any undertaking, whether of a material or mental nature, 
must always be a source of natural exultation to those who are respon- 
sible for its merits and deficiencies. It is, therefore, with pardonable 
self-complacency that the publishers of this voluminous work claim for 
it the praise due to the only complete Cyclopedia of reference in the 
English lan: . The fact is indisputable, and the proper reward of 
the great labour and vast expenditure incurred in the elaboration of a 

rfect dictionary of reference. The eutire work is divided into the 

‘our departments of Geography, Biography, Natural History, and of 
the Arts and Sciences, each of which may be separately purchased. 
We should like, however, to learn the difference between the editor 
and the conductor of a Cyclopedia. The “ Penny Cyclopedia,” upon 
which the present one is avowedly founded, rejoiced in a bond fide 
editor, whereas the more perfect work is obliged to content itself with 
appearing under the modest auspices of a conductor. However this 
may be, it must be admitted that Mr. Charles Knight has conducted 
is cohort of contributors with as much skill and tact as could be dis- 
played by an Alfred Mellon or a Da Costa in training and leading a 
musical orchestra. It may be questioned, indeed, if the present 
demand for books of reference is altogether a healthy sign. Does it 
not rather proceed from a feverish desire to know something about 
everything, coupled with impatience of research? A superficial ac- 
quaintance with every branch of human learning is regarded as indis- 
pensable, and the most shallow-pated individuals now-a-days speak with 
confidence on subjects that have baffled for ages the penetration of the 
subtlest shiieaiowe. This is in reality one of the worst shams of 
the times, for profound thinkers are thereby discouraged, while a 
“monstrous growth” of pretenders to knowledge springs up on all 
sides. In the same spirit that lozenges were lately advertised—one 
for a lunch and three for a dimer—are cucyclopedic works now mul- 
tiplied in every direction, and probably the publishers of each are pre- 
pared to adopt the formula of the Khalif Omar, and to pronounce as 
erroneous or superfluous every book but their own. The Zxglish 
Cyclopedia, however, certainly does not belong to this ephemeral class. 
It is a work that may safely be consulted by the most advanced 
students, and is likely to hold its own as the most complete work of 
reference in the language, until some great revolution in science has 
ht us how blindly our wisest philosophers are still groping in the 


ark. 
Some Account of the Buildings Designed by Captain Fowke, R.E., for 
the Internati Exhibition of 1862. Chapman and Hail.—'These 


buildings, which have to be completed within twelve months, will 
caver a superficial area of twenty-one acres, and are intended to pro- 
vide for four objects: 1. Pieture-galleries, which require to be solid 
structures, lizhted from the top. 2. Ample spaces for the exhibition 
of works of ee arranged in courts and galleries. 3. Platforms 
and wide passages for ceremonials aud processions. 4, Accommoda- 


icture-galleries will occupy three sides of a quadrangle, the lo 

ing 1150 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and the same in hei 
the walls are to be lined with wood, and pictures may be hung 30 ; 
above the floor if it is thought desirable to place them out of si 
The auxiliary galleries will be only 25 feet wide by 30 high, but 
~—_ extend to a length of 1200 feet. ‘I'he Industrial Buildings wij 

> constructed chiefly of iron, timber, and glass, and will consi 
mainly of two enormous domes, each 160 feet in diameter and 250 Pa 
height, and of a connecting nave 800 feet in length and 100 feet hi 
with a width of $5 feet. The transepts will be of the same height q 
width as the nave, but only 635 feet long, including the domes. 
upper galleries will extend upwards of a mile and a half. It is diff. 
cult, however, to contine one’s self to simple prose in speaking of the 
refreshment halls, which, for the blessing of bachelors, are to be 
manent buildings. “They overlook, with a north aspect, the wholed! 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, with its cascades, fountains & 
They will be cool, but with a sunny view. The halls will be 300 feet 
long and 75 feet wide ; the two arcades will have about 1500 feet in 
length and 25 feet in width. All kinds of refreshments, both light and 
solid, will be supplied. The visito: will be able to obtain” —(ho 
artistic is that pause !)—“ in the morning, a déjedner a la fourchette : % 
luncheon, Neapolitan ices or Bass’s ale, and bread-and-cheese - at 
dinner, English roast beef and plum-pudding, or the latest inventions 
in cookery from Paris, with samples of the wines of all nations (in. 
cluding Mr. Gladstone’s sound St. Emilion, at 14s. a dozen ?) At the 
close of the Exhibition, they will become the most delightful dij 
halls in the metropolis, supplying a great public want in this respect 
After that, “roll up the map of Europe.” Who now will care to en. 
counter the fatigue and annoyances of foreign travel when he can 
obtain all that he really enjoys in foreign parts by merely taking a cab 
to Kensington? No diner-out at his own expense will grudge Captain 
Fowke the cheque for 5000/. which the committee is said to have re. 
sented to him. He is, indeed, a publie benefactor, and worthy of all 
reverence— ‘ 

“* Namque erit ille mihi semper deus: illius aram 
Spe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus.” 

Government Reform in England and America. By A. Alison Esq 
London: George H. Nichols.—It may not be generally known to the 
British public that a society exists in London of which the avowed 
object is neither more nor less than the reformation of the world. It 
is now engaged in issuing a series of pamphlets of which the one be. 
fore us is the fourth, and a more amusing mixture of simplicity, auda- 
city, and occasional good sense we never met with. The whole 
continent of Europe, as well as America, is embraced by the paternal 
solicitude of Mr. Alison; and his remedies for the ills which he 
observes are sufficiently bold and original, if occasionally a trifle 
unpractical, In England we require a more centralized administration: 
and accordingly a Board of Public Bills is to be established, of which 
the Premier is to be the head. But we confess we don’t see how either 
his power or his responsibility—Mr. Alison’s two desiderata—would be 
increased by this device. The Church is to be reformed in accordance 
with the views of Lord Ebury, or else we are threatened with a repe- 
tition of the Plague and the Fire of London, which followed the Act 
of Conformity of 1662. The dispute between Austria and Hungary is 
described as one between Aristocracy and Democracy (an original idea 
with a vengeance). Russia is directed to relinquish Poland; Prussia 
to abandon scholarship, which “can interest no man ;” and Italy to 
reform the Pope. On the subject of religion, the Reformation Society 
invite the attention of the public to their invaluable collection of 
“articles,” originally designed for the Church of England, but “ suit- 
able to all other churches,” and under the distinguished patronage of 
an American minister and two Parisian journalists, whose testimonials 
are appended as though to an advertisement of pills. To the North 
States of America, Mr. Alison says frankly, Give up the South, choose 
a sovereign in Europe, and establish an hereditary monarelhy, 
France is the only nation which he doesn’t lecture; on the contrary, he 
showers compliments upon the head of Napoleon LIL., and maledictions 
upon his British traducers. 





Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. By Goldwin Smith, 
M.A., &c. (J. H. and James Parker.) 

Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on 
Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States. By Frederick Law Olmsted, 
In two vols. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co ) 

Life amongst the Indians: a Book for Youth. By George Catlin. (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co.) 

Cross Country. By Walter Thornbury. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Elements of the German Language. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. First Part, 
(David Nutt ) 

German Examination Papers: Two Wundred and Two Questions on the Fssential 
parts of the German Grammar and Literature ; with a copious Selection of 
Examination Papers, set in German. By C. Riihle, (David Nutt.) 

Education in the Army. (TT. Hatehard.) 

Historical Tableaur tlustrative of Modern History. By M. Bacon, (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) 

Medieval Alphabets and Initials for Iuminators. By ¥.G. Delamotte. (FE. and 
F. N. Spon.) 

Rules, Formulax, and Tables, for the Valuation of Estates, in Possession or in Re- 
version. By W. Downing Biden, F.G.8. (Charles and Edwin Layton.) 

PAMPHLET. 

The Post Revival: a Word of Advice to Workers among the Poor. By the 

Author of * Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries.” (Bell and Daldy.) 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2ist inst., at 23, Grosvenor-street, the Lady Frederick FitzRoy, prema- 
turely, of a daughter. 
On the 22nd inst., at Portledge, near Bideford, the Lady Mary Crosse, of & 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 
On the 12th inst., at St Peter's, Dublin, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
more, assisted by the Rev. Gay L’Estrange, uncles to the bride, John Henry Cole, 
eldest son of the late Owen Wynne, Esq , Ardaghowen, Sligo, to Harriette Georgina, 
eldest daughter of Edmond L’Estrange, Esy., and the Lady Harriette L’kstrange. 
On the Isth inst,, at Abbeyleix Church, by the Hon, and Rey. William W ingtield, 
vicar, uncle of the bride, Lieut.-Col. John Guise, V.C., 90th Light Infantry, youngest 
son of General Sir John Guise, Bart , K.C.B., to Isabella, only surviving child of the 
late Rey. Arthur and Hon, Catherine Newcombe. 


DEATHS, 
On the 15th June, at Christchurch, Canterbury, New Zealand, Mary Anne, the 
beloved wife of Herbert E. Alport, Esq,, and niece of Major-Gen, Sir W. PF. Wil- 
liams of Kars, K.C.B. : 
On the 19th inst., Sir Samuel Home Stirling, Bart., of Glorat and Renton, N.b., im 





tion for refreshments—a very useful and popular department. The 
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4 TOWER. 
ALE OF STORES. —By aston oft te 


To be sold by Public Auction, Neo. 11, Lamhest-ctnest, canten, Ec. 

. P= ge of + le oy 7th of October, Ts61, at 11 o'clock Established | 
in = oi = ely, the following Stores: Capital Subscribed, Two Millions, * ap, One Million. 
in Rags, woollen, various TREcTORS, 

Canvas, old Hewry Vione, Esq.. Chairman. 

Mattresses, — Sir MrxTo T. FARQUHAR, Bt., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

Teather, materia for Boots and Shoes Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Stewart ants porte, Esq. 

~ Chas. Wm. Curtis, Ei John Mar 
‘Accoutremen a sq. 
Charles F. Dewas, Esq. me Mite hel ii Esq. 


nao Knee a Ankle 
wood ; 
Nid Iron, Steel, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
be oss at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the three work 
May revious to the day of Sale, and Catalogues may be had 
wey War-office, Pall Mall; the Tower; and Royal “Arsenal, 
a 
Woolwich. 





ARMY CONTRACTS, 


ENDERS will be received at this office 
until noon on the 12th of October, from persons who may be 
willing to enter into contracts for the supply of 
FORAGE AND PAILLASSE STR/ AW, 

in such quantities as may be required for the use of Her Majesty’® 

Land Forces stationed in the pe nasa plaes C8 ia 

Forage for 12 months from Ist November, ]seel, 
months, trom Ist December, 1*#!- 


and Paillasse 


1 
—- fr E | PAILLASSE STRAW. 
nN Ag |}. Brompcon House, Hyde Park, and Ken- 
¥ . 
sington, Regent's eigton. . a J w, a 
Regent's Park, St. John's Wood, an 
Park, and Horve s% en Rarracks. 
A. and | 3. Wellington Barracks, and St. George's 
2 Raciler wall. . —* 
‘ owe 
’ a. _ 5. Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 
MS has wn | 6 Eesapten Court. 
- Wind 
$ Sandhurst | My Brighton, with Coast Forts from New- 
1 oe | haven to Shoreham. 


Sepa Tende' on F i for Pailla 
must be made for Forage and for Paillasse 
Straw ones ao above-mentioned stations as grouped and 
as be obtained 
and conditions of Contract, may be o 
Eh y-y aly letter or in person, between the 
boars oi —y — forms must be properly ns oP one 
fivered at the under-me ed office, under closec 
ened, od dale on the outside “Te + for Commissariat 
Supplies” ), before noon on the 12th October next. 
W. T. POWER, Deputy Commissary-General. 


Tee 





Commissariat omee, 
street, Spring Gardens, London, S.W., 
none 2nd Beptember, Isl. 


—<$—$ $$ rrr 


an 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

England are to be obtained of PHIL "3 

nd Pi gt we & King W ng W t, City. Good strong 
ae Tea, 2s. Ad., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: Hy Souchong, 3s, &d., 
Bs. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is , 1s. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d., 

and Is, ka Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent arriage- 

to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 

free. Sugars at market prices. All gvods carriage-free within 

eight miles of the City. 





A MOST DESTRABLE BRE AKFAST PEVERAGE. 
2 8° Ss c 0 Cc O A, 
"4 = (commonly called ee 's Homceopathic Cocoa). 
‘Tre delicious 


aroma, total os 1 h and i, ti 
power of this ——_ have procured its general adopti 
a@ most desira’ 








reakfast beverage. Fach packet is labelled 
*+James Errs, Nemeepettie Chemist, Lofdon.” }ib., §1b., and 
ib. anon at is. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everyw here. 


—LEA AND PE RRINS 
SESE STS at fe 


WORCESTERSHIRE S AUCE, _— 
sk for LEA AND P ERRINS’ SAUC 
a SS ‘by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Wheiesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
 - nate ‘ROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londoa, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers pxd Oilmen universally. 


——<—<—$—$—$—$—$—_— 
a y + 
\INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatieally 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
. . and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Le 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which 
are much increased. During hot season 
the regular use 7c simple and elegant remedy has been four ad 
highly Soutinotened (with the utmost attention to 


siren, and pacity) oo DINNEFORD Fmt es 172, New Bond- 
pm 97 sold by all 
the ‘he Empire. 
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GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry. 


HE LADIES are respectfully informed 
that this Starch -" . nies 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laun 
and Her Majenty 's lasateen says, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of ery equal to the GLENFIELD, which ts 
the Fin she ever used. 





When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


vp r xT 
HE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. Particularly po = to Tourists and Exe 
and to be obtained onl. 
MOSES AND SON, 


REANY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of “or read and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—An immense and choice assortment of goods for all classes 
and all ages, in the several above-mentioned branches of our 
business. 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 





| to the 30th of June, 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. James Morris, Esq 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., MP. 
John Harvey, Esq. 

John G. Hubbard, Fsq., M.P. 

John Labouchere, Esq. 





ve Sse 

ry K Reynolds, Esq 

| Sir Godfrey J Thomas, Bart. 

| John Thornton, Esq. 

| James Tulloch, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Lewis Lord, Fsq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 

John Henry Smith, Esq. Cornelius Paine, jun., Esq. 

Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Seeretary.—Samuel! Brown, Esq., Actuary. 








Life Department.—Uspre THE PROVISIONS OF 
an Act or Paruiament, this Company now offers to 
new Insurers Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at | 
Quinguennial Divisions, or a Low Rate of Pre- | 
miam without participation of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of | 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in Cash value 6600001 
which represents equivalent Reversiona ry Bonuses of 1,058,0007 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the Life Assur- 






in force with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards 

0001, the Income from the Life Branch 207,000/. per annum, 
apd the Life Assurance Fund independent of the capital exceeded 
1,618,000/, 





Militia and Volunteer Corps.—No | 


extra Premium is required for Service therein. 

Invalid Lives “sured at corresponding Extra Premiums 

LOans canted on Life Policies to the extent of their values 
if such value be not less than 50/. 

nts of Policies, — Written Notices of, 
received and registered. 
Fees paid by the Company, and no charge for 
Policy Stamps. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which expire at Mid- 
summer must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or with 
Mr. SAMS&, No. 1, St. James's -street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the 
Company" s Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany. 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1797, 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM COT peje L., FE. R8. 







.M ~ eo KS. 
Ju 
d 5 iM Pr. 
HENRY LANCELOT OL: i. AND, Faq. 
WILLIAM JAMES LANC ASTER, Esq. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., 
BENJAMIN SHAW, Eag. 
MATTHEW WHITING, Esq 
MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jun., E«q., M.P- 
RUBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 
Third Septenmal Investigation and Division of P/ ofits to \st July, 1861 
The Cash Bonus varies from 21/, és, 8d. to 32/. Gs. 8d. per cent, 
on the Premiums paid ig the last seven years on Policies of 7, 14, 
and 21 years’ durat 
The equivalent Addition to each Policy ranges from 254 10s. to 
5M. 13s. 4d. per cent. of such Premiums; or from 19s. to 2/. 78. per 
cent. per annuim on the Sum assured. 
LOANS 
On Life Interests in possession or reversion: also upon other ap- 
proved Security in connexion with Life Assurance. 





*,* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Office es as above, or to any of the Company's A gents, 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


JERMYN STREET, LONDON 
DinecTtor—Sir RODE > IMPEY MURC HISON, DCL. &e. 
The Prospectus for the 5 — e apenas on the 7th October 
next will be sent on The © ourses of 
Instruction fo x Dr. Hofmann; 
Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, by l’ ‘rof. Huxley; Geolog: 
Ramsay ; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warington a h: Me- 
tallurgy, by Dr. Percy; and Applied Mechanics, by Prof. Willis, 
TRENHAM REEPKS, Ragen, 


pur CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


OF ART, at South Kensington, for Male and Female Stu- 
ae SCHOOLS OF ART, at 
w Female Classes only (remov 
m 37, r-strect), and at Spitalfields, Crispin -street ; Fins- 
bury, Witlam-street. Wilmingte are; St. Thomas, Charter- 
house, Goswell-street; Rotherhithe Grammar School, Deptford- 
road; St. Martin's-in-the-flelds, Castle-street, Long-aere : Lambeth, 
St Mary's, Prince's-road ; Hampatea paupeusery Buildings ; and 
Christ Charch, St. George's-in-th ast, Cannon-street; will 
reopen on TUESDAY, the Ist of OC TOBE k 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


” - es 
EX ATIONS FOR SCIENCE 
CERTIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION,—The Annual Examination of the Department 
- doe “ey and Art, for Certificates as Science Teachers, will com- 
South Kensington on MONDAY, the 4th of NOVEMBER. 
sent themselves, must forward th 
: South K 


(+ OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
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” 
» aaa Building Construc- 
tion, w ho must send in their nes by the Sth October 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





\ INER ALOGY. —KING’S “COLL EGE, 
4 LONDON.— Professor Tennant. F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GE eae. and of the application of Mineral 
substances in the ARTS. The Lectures will begin on Friday morn- 
ing, October 4, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued on och aun 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour, Fee 
"Princtpad 








w. SELF, DD, 


~ THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. WILLS, 


Author of “ Life's Foreshadowings.” 3 vols. 


EAST AND WEST. By J. FRAZER 
CORKRAN, 3 vols, 
‘There is more than usual talent in this attractive 
queda 
COUNTY SOCIETY. 3 vols. 
“ Vérité sans peur.” (Vert week. 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols., 21s. bound, 
LADY CHARLOTTE PEPY’S 
DOMESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA, 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE Sune OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE- 
m Tuesday next, Svo, 2s. 6d., 
REF UTATION OF THE SEVEN 
d CHARGES OF MR. GLADSTONE AGAINST 
THE DUKE OF MODENA; with Extracts from Oficial 
Reports and other Authentic Sources, With an Lntro- 
duction. By the MARQUIS OF NORMANBY. 
Boswor ru and H ARRIGON, 215, Regent-street. 


ve E ATHENSUM.—On and after 

October the 5th the price of THE ATHEN.EUM 
will be THREEPENCE 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHEN.EUM came into 
the hands of its present Proprietors, its price was 
Eightpence, and its contents, with advertisements, 
forty-eight columns, Convinced that the circulation 
of Literary Journals was restricted by high price, and 
that every advantage offered to the public would bring 
increase of circulation and authority, the Proprietors 
reduced the price one-half—to Fourpence. The experi- 
ment succeeded, and cheap Literary Journals became 
the rule, 

The Proprietors have always held to the principle 
then proved. They have given to the public the benefit 
of every change in the law, increasing the size without 





LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 


DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
, soa Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
ondow 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 

The accumalated assets exceed 

The sut 

The annual income from life premiums exceeds senes 250,000 

The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about eee 1,000,000 | 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 | 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
u hasaaenas on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
f all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 

confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
a . onoied with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of p Is for Assurances, and ever 
| inf mation, may be obtained on —— to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Seeretary, at 7 aterloo-place, London, 8.W. 
to whom oes for agencies in places vot efficiently repre- 


sented may 
Cc. DOUGLAS a Seoretary. 


rT HE, ,,OPROMAN RAILWAY (from 


SMYRNA to AIDIN) of His Imperial Majesty the SULTAN 
At the SEVENTH HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of 
the Shareholders of the abeve Company, held this day, Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson in the chair, it was proposed by the chairman, 
seconded by William Dent, Esg., and unanimously resolved, That 
the report of the Directors, together with the statement of accounts 
1861, now submitted, be adopted. It was then 
proposed by R. W. Billings, Esq., seconded by R. B. Morrice, Esq., 
and nnanimously resolved, that a cordial vote of thanks be given 


to the Chairman and Direotors. 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 


Ottoman Railwa Comeere, 2, St. Michael's House, 
Cornhill, , Sept. 27, lsél. 





















OL LOWAY *S( INTMENT and PIL LS. 
DISEASE PREVENTED OR CURED.—Scorbutic humours 

se often appear during childhood, that it maperes every mother or 
how to eradicate them wi t danger or delay. 





Fleet-street, has introduced an EX 1IRELY NEW DE- | nurse to know 
SCKIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL TE. ETH. fixed without SPRINGS } In whatever way these constitutional taints dixplay themsulves, 
wires, or They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth | they may be surely met and Roper treate by using Hol- 
@s not te be di hed from the originals by the closestobserver.  leway's hoble remedies fokled round 


they will never change colour or decay, aud will be found supertor 
to any teeth before used. This method does not require the extrac- 


tion of roots, or any painful operation, and will —ee and pre- | 


serve teeth that are loose, and is d to res! 
and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound — nesta in mas- 
52, Fleet-street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





each packet. Their employment yy attended by no risk; by thele 
means this formidable disease may be arrested and extirpated in 
its early progress, before it has reached the vital organs, When 
once the sc poison is overcome, the soundest Lea!th may be 
| attained and preserved by occasiunally — the ae antidotes, 
' and paying proper attentivga to dict and ver 


| | shall he 


increase of price, until the average has become about 
sixty columns of literary matter, with forty columns af 
| advertisements, selected so as to be of general interest. 
The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition 

| of the Paper Duty, have now resolved that on and 
| after the 5th of October the price of THE ATHEN.EUM 
reduced to THREEPENCE. 






pur RUGBY ROMANCE — . THE 

GREAT EASTERN DISASTER. — See THE 
| QUEEN of September 28, for a special report of the 
Rugby trial, with portrait of Mr. Guinness Hill, Seene 
in the Courthouse daring the Prisuner's Examination, 








| and other engravings illustrative of the affair. In THE 





| QUEEN of September 28 will also appear four engrav- 
om illustrating the Disaster to the Great Eastern. 
These pietures are from authentic sketches. The other 
engravings comprise “At the Dog Hospital,” “The 
Costumes of the Last Half Century,” “ After a Good 
| ond 8 Sport,” “* Portrait of the Duchess of Wellington,” 
, &e. Price Sixpence, with two Supplements, 
i A Tiger-skin Slipper Pattern in Colours, 
. Novelties in Needlework.4 
OFFICE, 249, STRAND. 


tr To" 
QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.— (Incorporated by ays» 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT aad BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

i jawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. A) = ~~ 

for collection Every description of Banking busi- 
ed direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 

the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 






WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


TOTICE OF RE MOVAL.—Notice is 
bereby ao that on THURSDAY, the 26th inst., the business 
of the GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will be removed = No 14, Waterlve-place, to (he new 
No. 161, cue APsipE, E.C, 
C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 
September 20, 1861. 


yw 
W ATERLOO L IRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

This Company offers the b-— - of a CAPITAL of 400,008. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1858, the next will be in 1464. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Cc — 9 

emit for VoLUNTELK 

This Company's Policies insure a ACOLLENT or “DIE ASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smail extra miata, 

Sums of money ma: s+ x4 at interest, tor i periods, 


upou terms of Special and Forms on 
application to the HEAD UF FICK—~Sba, "= s Louden, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 28, 1861, 





GEORGE MANWARING’S 
NEW LIST. 


——— 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XL. OCTOBER, 1861, 
CONTENTS : 
I. Mr. Gotpwin Smiru on THE StupY oF 
Hisrory. 
II. Brograrny, PAst AND PRESENT. 
Ill. A Vistr-To THE Mormons. 
IV. Count pg Cavour. 
V. Tur APOCALYPSE. 
VI. Tue Riva AMERICAN CONFEDERACIES. 
VII. Trapes’ Ustons. 

ConTremporary Lireratcre :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy. — 2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. — 3. 
Science. —4. History and Biography. — 5. Belles 
Lettres. 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT CAVOUR, with 
a Selection from his Correspondence, from Original 


Italian Sources. By J. DEVEY. 1 vol., Svo. 
, [Un the Press. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARI- 
BALDIANS IN ITALY AND SICILY. By ALGERNON 
SIDNEY BICKNELL, Post 8vo. With original Photo- 
greph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gatta. Price 10s. 6d., 
cloth. 


OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 
ILLUSTRATED, according to the Spiritual Sense. By 
MARY C. HUME. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


AWAS-I-HIND, OR A VOICE FROM 
THE GANGES; being a Solution of the True Source of 
Christianity. By an INDIAN OFFICER. Post Svo, 
price 5s., cloth. 


MYSTERIES; or, Faith the Knowledge 
of God, 2 vols., 8vo, price 30s., cloth. 


Also, by the same Author, 


FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD; 


being an Introduction to “ Mysteries.” 1 vol., post Svo. 
(in the Press. 


DISCOURSES ON “ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS” Seven Sermons, delivered at Christ 
Church, New Road, Brighton. By the Rev. ROBERT 
AINSLIE. 8vo, price Is. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, 


ADDITIONAL DISCOURSES ON 
“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 8vo, price 1s. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Benjamin 

Disraeli, M.P., 

THE SEASON: a Satire. By ALFRED 

AUSTIN. With Frontispiece of ‘The Modern Muse,” 

by Tuomas Greorce Coorer. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “The Season: a 
Satire.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, 
MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. By HERBERT SPENCER, 
Author of “‘ The Principles of Psychology.” 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
AMERICA. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, LL.D., 





Author of * The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Reprinted, 
by permission, from the “Times.” Second Edition. | 
8vo, price Is. . | 


Dedicated, by permission, to General Garibaldi. | 
FILIPPO MALINCONTRI ; or, Student | 


Life in Venetia. An Autobiography. Edited by GIRO- | 
LAMO VOLPE, Author of “Scene della Vita Mo- 

"&c. Translated from the Unpublished MS. by | 
Cc. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of Dante’s “ Divine | 
Comedy,” Author of ** Psyche’s Interludes,” &. Two | 
vols. post 8vo (with Autograph Letter from the Ge- 
neral), price 18s. 


TRAVELS IN CANADA AND 
THROUGH THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. KOHL, Author of “ Russia 
and the Russians,” &c. Translated by Mrs. PERCY 
SINNETT, and Revised by the Author. With an addi- 
tional chapter on Railway Communications of Canada, 
Two vols., post 8vo, price 21s, 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANI- 
FESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN DUNCAN- 
SON, M.D. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HUMAN 
MIND: its Present State and Future Destination. By 
RIQHARD GRATTAN, Esq., M.D., Ex-J.P.  8yo, cloth, 
Price 5s. 

THE LAW OF IMPERSONATION 
AS LIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS 

By S. W. HALL. Post 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 


LONDON: 
GEORGE MANWARING, 
8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 





a 


Now Ready, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 22 (for October), price One SuriirnG, with Two Illustrations. 


ConTENTs. 


Tue Apventores oF Prtip on nis Way THroveH THE Wor~p. (With an Llustration.) 
Chapter XXI.—Treats of Dancing, Dining, Dying. 


” 
Force. 
Bas LAMBERT. 

Tue Herrine Harvest. 


THe SrRuGGLEs or Brown, Jones AND Roprtnson. 


XXIL—Pulvis et Umbra Sumus. 


By Ons or THE Fre. 


Chapter VII.—Miss Brown pleads her own Case, and Mr. Robinson walks on Blackfriars 


Bridge. 


’ friars Bridge. 


VIIT.—Mr. Brisket thinks he sees his Way, and Mr. Robinson again walks on Black- 


1X.—Showing how Mr. Robinson was employed on the Opening Day. 


” 
Tue Picrure SALe. 
On PurystoGNomy. 
Barsara Fiemine’s Frpeciry. 
Tue First German SuootinGc-Marcu. 
AGNES oF SORRENTO. 
Chapter XII.—Perplexities. 


” 


(With an Illustration.) 


By Mary Howirr. 


XILL.—The Monk and the Cavaiier. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





te E QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 7th of October. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, 
Sept. 19, 1861, 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for 1865, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 


WLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, 1861. No. DLIL. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 
Democracy Teaching by ’ 
Meditations on Dyspepsia.—No. II. The Cure. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family. 
The Book-Hunter’s Club. 








! Social Science. 


What seems to be Happening just now with the Pope. 

Among the Lochs. 

Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne.—A West Indian 
teminiscence. 

Witiram BLrackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


J\RASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
2s. 6d., 
ConTAINS 

Utilitarianism. Py John | Some Poets of the Year, 
Stuart Mil. Part I. Good for Nothing; or, All 

Barren Honour.—A Tale. Down Hill. Bythe Author 
By the Author of “Guy of ** Digby Grand,” ** The 
Livingstone,” ‘“ Sword Interpreter,” &c., &c. 
and Gown,” &. Chap-| Chapters XXXVHI, — 
ters IV. and V. XLL. 

Concerning People 
whom More might have | 
been Made. By A.K.H.B. Arabic, 

Working in Gold. Austria and Hungary. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Boury, West Strand, W.C. 
T HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. LXVIIL, price 6s., will be pub- 
lished October 1. 


of | The Sunday Question. 
Something about Modern 


CONTENTS: 

. Life of Professor Forbes. 
. Old Ieeland—The Burnt Njal. 

3. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

4. Discoveries—Old or New. 

5. Christianity and the Two Civilizations, 
6. Bacon and his Critics. 

7. Steam Husbandry. 

8. Our Relations with America. 

9. Individual Liberty and Social Right. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson, WALrorp, and Hopper, 18, St 
Paul's-churchyard ; and SimpKkix, MARSHALL, and Co., 
Stationers’-Hall-court. 


oe 





On September 30 will be published, price 6s., the 
\ ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXVI. 
I CONTENTS: 
I. Principle and No-Principle in Foreign Policy. 
II. Medieval English Literature :—Piers Ploughman. 
Ill. The Great Arabian. 
IV. British Columbia. 
V. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Elsie Venner. 
VL. The Science of Language. 
VIL. Street Ballads. 
VIIL. Tracts for Priests and People. 
1X. Is Cotton King. 
X. The American Constitution at the Present Crisis. 
XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The Fourth Edition is now ready, in 3 vols., of 


(y BeAr EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





HE VICTORIES OF LOVE, 
a New Poem by COVENTRY PATMORE, Authors 
of “The Angel in the House,” will appear serially in 
the Ocroser, NovemBer, and DgecemMBER numbers of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
MacMILLan and Co., Cambridge and London, 





Now ready, in 12mo size, price 6s, 6d., cloth, 


A SCHOOL EDITION OF 
I R. OLLENDORFEF’S FRENCH 
METHOD. 

London: Wurrraker and Co., and DuLav and Co, 

NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 
Now réady, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
rMHE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA of 
TACITUS, with English notes. By the Rey. 
PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

London: Warrraker and Co., and Georcr Bein. 








HANDY BOOK OF REFERENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
WAR. 


This day, in one volume, with Coloured Map and Ap- 
pendices of Tarifis, Population and Trade Returns, &c., 
price 8s. 6d., 

QLAVERY AND SECESSION HIs- 
h TORICAL AND ECONOMICAL, By THOS, 

ELLISON, Esq., of Liverpool, F.S.S. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA. 

This day, xt all libraries and railway stations, in two 

vols. post Svo. price 21s, 
yours EYS AND EXPLORATIONS 
e IN THE COTTON KINGDOM OF AMERICA: a 
Traveller's Observation on Cotton and Slavery. By 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. With a Map of the 

Cotton Kingdom and its Dependencies. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


This day is published, price Twopence, 
rTPHE BOOKS OF THE MONTH for 
OCTOBER. Containing short Analytica) Notices 
of all the leading works published during the Mouth, 


W. H. Surru_and Son, 186, Strand, and the Railway 
Bookstalls, and sold by all Booksellers, 








Just Published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol. Svo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates 
of Fac-Similes, 
ECTURES ON THE MS. MATE- 
RIALS OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY, By 
EUGENE O’CURRY, M.R.LA., Professor of Irish His- 
tory and Archeology in the Catholic University of 
Ireland. 
Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington-quay, and 
22, Paternoster-row, London. 


Price 6d., or post-free for seven stamps, 
NDIAN RAILWAY AND INDUS 
FLOTILLA GUARANTEES EXAMINED AND 
FOUND TO BE DELUSIVE, with Extracts from the 
Official Contracts, as published by order of Parliament. 
By JAMES MILLS. 
London: Mann Neruews, 39, Cornhill. 





Second Edition, price 1s., or post-free for thirteen 
stamps, 

GUIDE TO INDIAN INVEST. 
ve MENTS. By a MANCHESTER MAN, With an 
Introduction Exposing the Hollowness of Indian Gua- 
rantees. 

Triipver and Co., Paternoster-row 


Just ready, in 8vo, 


HE AMERICAN’ UNION. An 
Enquiry into its real Effects on the Well-being 
of the People of the United States, and into the Cause 
of its Disruption; with an Examination of Secession as 
a Constitutional Right. By JAMES SPENCE, 
Ricuarp Bent.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


"CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVELL 
In 4 vols., price 1/. 11s, 6d., 
HE CLOISTER and the HEARTH: 
a Matter-of-Fact Romance. By the Author of 
“It's Never too Late to Mend,” is in the press, and 
will be published immediately, 
Trisyer and Co., Paternoster-row. 











Loxvon: Printed by Atrrep Epmunp Gattoway, of No. 1, Wellington,street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, S v 
A i 1 y, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beasufort-buildings, Strand ; and published by him at the “ SrrcraTor” Office, No. 1, Wellington-stree E > 


t, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 28, 1861. 
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